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THE AMENDED BUDGET. 
HE third Budget produced within the week is neither 


ingenious nor original, and it is essentially unjust, but | jn; 


it the exceptional merit of being likely to pass. In 
a ces of Commons containing a devoted Ministerial ma- 
jority of a hundred, the Government has by its own reckless 
perversity incurred two defeats, or rather it has twice sur- 
gendered. On Monday the absurd tax on matches was 
withdrawn, but the CHANcELLoR of the Excueguer still 
announced his intention of persevering with the graver 
iniquity of the Succession duty. On Wednesday it became 
known that nearly all the most respectable supporters of the 
Government had communicated to the Primz Munster their 
intention of opposing Mr. Lowe’s wanton pro As Mr. 
GiapstonE delicately described the situation, the time proved 
not to be favourable to a dispassiona pas ionate consideration of the novel 
theory that consanguini nothing to do with family devo- 
lution of property. to his custom, Mr. 
creates or sustains the greatest possible amount of sus- 
picious annoyance, by announcing the intention of himself 
and his colleagues to reproduce the objectionable scheme on 
some more auspicious occasion. In the meantime he can 
only revenge himself on his faithless adherents by throwing 
the whole burden of the deficiency on the Income-tax. Mr. 
Fawcett, who boasts of his extreme democratic opinions, 
exposed the impolicy of encouraging the dominant multitude 
to incur reckless expenditure in the confidence that it will 
not be called upon to contribute to the revenue; but the 
House of Commons will, however unwillingly, consent to pay 
the penalty of the rashness and incompetence of the Ministers. 
The vexation of paying the Income-tax will not be aggra- 
vated by the silly puzzle which Mr. Lowe devised, as of 
deliberate purpose, for the vexation of yers, The 
Government will not be required to resign on the Budget, 
but it is doubtful whether it can long survive the discredit 
which it has incurred, especially as Mr. Bruce and Mr. 
GoscHEN are inevitably destined to share the fate of Mr. 
Lows. The feelings of the Bench must have 
been enviable when one of the steadiest supporters of the 
Government broke through his habitual silence to reprove 
the levity and the blunders of the CuanceLLor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER. Lord GerorGeE CAVENDISH the all but 
unanimous opinion of the House when he denounced the 
substance and the manner of Mr. Lowe’s unfortunate speech. 
The suggestion of a tax on the motive power employed by 
farmers was the more inexcusable because, as Mr. Lowe ex- 
lained, it was not even advanced for any practical purpose. 

is defiance of univergal opinion in the question of the Suc- 
cession duties was not less provoking. The cart-horse theory, 
the succession theory, and the doctrine that taxes on lucifer- 
matches or other commodities are recommended by their 
tendency to check consumption, raise serious doubts of Mr. 
Lowe's economic capacity.. The eighteen jokes which Lord 
Gzorce CAVENDISH counted in his speech were singularly in- 
appropriate in the exposition of a Budget founded on a de- 

- Mr. Lowe, although he was not considered an acute judge 
of Parliamentary expediency, enjoyed up to last week a not 
unmerited reputation as a scientific financier. Of his original 
Budget of last week it is difficult to say whether its intrinsic 
unsoundness or its necessary unpopularity is the more con- 
Spicuous. If the match-tax had been in itself defensible, it 
would have been condemned by Mr. Lowe’s avowal that it was 
intended to effect objects unconnected with finance. It was not 
his business, ag, Chancellor of the Exchequer, to provide an 
against fires, and he ought to have known 
that as far as a duty checks coneumption, 


it is an unqualified 


evil,. The toll which is paid at a turnpike-gate is usefully 
applied to the maintenance of the road, but where the rate 
interferes with the use of horses or vehicles, it causes private 
inj without any compensating public advantage. 

Mr. Lowe had evidently not known of the existence of 
the lucifer-match-makers, their deplorable procession .on 
Monday was more excusable than the similar displays with 
which the streets of London have lately been infested. The 
match-tax is dead, never to be revived; but on 
instead of learning wisdom from experience, still per- 
sisted in challenging an opposition’ more formidable than 
that which is conducted by mobs in Palace Yard. The 
increase of the Succession duty, if it had been otherwise 
justifiable, would have been peculiarly ‘inapplicable as a 
mode of providing for a temporary -increase of e i 
ture. The returns come in fitfully and slowly, and it was 
admitted that the tax was intended. to be permanent, while 
the demand for money is exceptional. It is not easy to 
understand Mr. Lowe’s refusal to ise the most uni- 
versal and natural feelings. To a certain extent children 
are practically regarded as joint owners of the property which 
on the death of their nts becomes their own. Legacy 
and Succession duties often fall upon families when they are 
least able to bear any additional expense, and a series of 
deaths sometimes reduces a modest. property by a large per- 
centage. As many critics of the Budget have explained, 
evasions of the Legacy duty are most ent and most 
permissible when they are between and sons. 
The temptation would of course be doubled with the amount 
of the duty; and it would probably be still further increased 
by a sense of hardship. If there had been no other argu- 
ment against the proposal, a statesman ought to have fore- 
seen the irritation which it has in fact occasioned among 
his own supporters. The Government had already by the 
Licensing Bill and the Local Government Bill provoked 
sufficient enmity, and the increase of the Succession duties 
could scarcely fail to alienate the most solid portion of the 
Ministerial . The division on Mr. Wuire’s untenable 
motion plainly indicated the temper of the House of Commons, 
although only the extreme Liberals were prepared to repudiate 
liability for Estimates which had already been Mr. 
Lowe demonstrated the artificial character of the alliance 
between Mr. Diszarx1 and Mr. Wuaire, but the narrow 
majority was more convincing than any verbal logic. 

The absurd arithmetical problem imposed on the semen | 
by the fractional increase of the Income-tax would in i 
have sufficiently illustrated Mr. Lowe’s indifference to the 
tastes and convenience of tax An addition of a penny 
to the tax would have been a bungling mode of providing 
for the deficiency, though twice the amount will probably 
now be ted without serious question. The remainder 
might have been supplied by the simple process of sus~ 
pending the perverse system of converting Consols into ter- 
minable annuities. It seems that Mr. Giapstone and Mr. 


Lowe have adopted the new form of Sinking Fund, as if it 


been more 


for the purchase of commissions, while the revenue will, if the 
Government persists in the policy which it has announced, be 
reduced by the transfer of the Inhabited House duty to the 
local treasuries. Fortunately it is not bable Mr. 
Goscuen will be able to prevail upon his to keep his 
Ministers are by this: time filly 
aware of the di 
searcely likely to dig an unnecessary hole for the 


OF 
| 
| | 
| 
were: prescribed by some fiscal article of faith; and yet it 2 
1 is highly inconvenient at the same time to increase the taxes : 
; and to pay off portions of the debt. If the question had 
; MEE fully discussed, Mr. Lowe would perhaps have 
5 explained that in 1872 an additional charge will be incurred 
| > 
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imposing upon themselves the disagreeable duty of filling it 
. The experiment of making a present to ratepayers of 
the property of taxpayers will scarcely be renewed. 


It is unfortunate that in modern times the remission of 
taxes is so often practically irrevocable, The portion of the 
Sugar duty which was abolished last year, or the shilling duty 
on corn which was removed in 1869, would now relieve the 
country and the Government from serious embarrassment. 
The frequent variation in the necessary expenditure, or the 
possible decline of some branches of revenue, would be 
most conveniently counteracted by the retention of a surplus, 
to be applied, as circumstances might require, either in the 
reduction of the debt or as a provision against a deficiency. 
The system has to a certain extent been long adopted in prac- 
tice, inasmuch as Chancellors of the Exchequer have habitually 
and professedly abstained from relying on the probable 
increase of revenue during the year. ‘The excess of actual 
receipts over the estimated income has in three years 
paid off several millions of debt; and at present it dimi- 
nishes by one-half the deficiency which must otherwise 
have appeared in the Budget, The principal objection to the 
maintenance of a wider margin consists in the justifiable ob- 
jection of the House of Commons to any taxation. 
Motions for the rapid discharge of the debt are from time to 
time received with more or less*favour; but whenever a large 
surplus presents itself, the advocates for the repeal of special 
taxes have no difficulty in proving that the removal of burdens 
will be more profitable than the reduction of debt. It is 
barely possible that the painful consequences of Mr. Lowe’s 
ill-considered project may produce greater caution in the 
sacrifice of revenue; and if the House of Commons adopts the 
third Budget of 1871, it is highly improbable that the hocus- 
pocus of the Sinking Fund will be hereafter tolerated in the 
face of a deficiency. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN FRANCE 


eer grand attack on Paris commenced, as we are officially 

informed by M. Tuuers, last Tuesday, but the opera- 
tions appear to have been limited to a heavy bombardment of 
the three Southern forts. So far as is known, the attack has 
been moderately successful. Forts Issy and Vanves had been 
previously subjected to the heaviest fire which the Germans 
could bring against them, and they have now been so much 
further damaged that, if the n amount of life is ex- 
pended, they will soon fall into the hands of the Government. 
‘Tuesday was also marked by a truce arranged, much against 
the wish of CiusereT, by the Republican League, for the 
humane purpose of allowing the inhabitants of the villages 
on the West, which have been the scene of the hottest con- 
flicts, to get away in safety. This was very right, but from a 
military point of view the result was necessarily unfavourable 
to the insurgents. Mont Valérien and the batteries com- 
manding the positions now inhabited by. civilians are at 
liberty to fire as much as they please without fear of caus- 
ing loss of life to innocent persons, and before long it may 
be expected that all the space between the Seine and the 
enceinte will be in possession of the Versailles troops. Several 
English Correspondents seized on the opportunity offered by 
the truce to examine for themselves the actual results of this 
miserable strife, and to judge of the feelings of the combatants 
at points where they have been brought nearest together. 
The uniformity of their testimony is remarkable. All agree 
that deso! ation and ruin in the most terrible shapes overshadow 
the beautiful smiling villages which gave so great a charm to 
the environs of Paris. Poor people have lost everything. 
Whole streets have been demolished, and the trim villas so 
dear to the Parisian heart are rifled, smashed, and spoiled. 
Panic-stricken vi emerged from cellars in which they 
had been hiding for eighteen days. Every incident that 
could add a touch to the general picture of misery was there. 
The length and ferocity of the combat had also told on the 
combatants, and the soldiers of Versailles and the soldiers of 
Paris hated each other witha ferocity unrivalled when French- 
men were fighting against Germans; and both sides accuse the 
other of acts as bad as any imputed to the Germans by suffering 
Frenchmen in the late war. M. Tuters has thought proper to 
deny that any of the insurgents have been shot in cold blood; 
but ifall the testimony, given naturally and innocently when the 
proceeding was thought justifiable, to the fact that officers of 
the insurgents were summarily shot down when taken, by the 
orders of the Marquis de GaLuirer, is untrustworthy, we do 
not see on what grounds any statement as to current history is 
to be believed. ‘Technically, we should have thought that the 


execution of officers of an army who had gone over to re 
and had been taken fighting against the Government, was 
justifiable, even if under the circumstances it might not haye 
been politic. But M. Turers, by denying a fact supposed tp 
be notoriously true, has raised a doubt as to how far an 
such statements made by French authorities are to be trus 
As to the Commune, it goes on coining its wholesale fictiong 
day by day; but it is desperate, and has to keep up the 
courage of desperate men, and as it has gone so far, a few 
lies may seem to it not to make much difference now, one 
way or the other. We cannot be sure of anything except v 
general results; and it seems clear that wealth and numbers 
are gradually telling, although very slowly, on the side of the 
Government. Observers are filled with astonishment at the 
resources which the Government seems to have at its disposal, 
New guns, with new horses and fine new harness, arrive e 
day, and a considerable portion of the old Imperial Guard hag 
appeared on the scene of action. The Germans seem to be 
getting a little anxious on this score. M., ‘Taers has now 

an army of nearly 150,000 men, for the most part well 
equipped, learning its business by daily fighting, and acting 
under the best, or at least the most popular and respected, of 
the Imperial generals. The money for all this is got by not 
paying the first instalment of the indemnity, and by not pay- 
ing for the keep of the German army ofoccupation. The Ger- 
mans look on while a very powerful French army is being 
formed under their eyes with money that properly belongs 
to Germany, and Prince Bismark evidently does not by any 
means like the spectacle. 


The same entire dearth of trustworthy intelligence from 
Paris, on which we commented last week, still continues. No 
one in Paris seems to know who governs Paris, or what are 
the real resources of the insurgents, or how it happens thatthe 
struggle is so fiercely and stubbornly prolonged. There is, 
as all agree, a power behind the Commune, but no one can 
say who wields this power, or how far or why it is obeyed. 
CLusERET, however, goes on organizing his troops with inde- 
fatigable activity ; and whenever he distrusts a battalion he 
incorporates those members of it whom he can trust in other 
battalions, disarms the rest, and so gets together a force on 
which he can rely. But how does it happen that he gets so 
many men to fight, and not only to fight, but to fight with 
that pertinacity and courage which has obliged the Versailles 
troops to win their way in the Western villages inch by inch? 
An English observer has pointed out that the new attack on 
Paris has begun just while the reorganization of the insurgent 
troops was going on, and that Ciuseret is thus placed at a 
great momentary disadvantage. But he added that in his 
opinion the reorganization would be completed in a week, 
and then the assailants would have a most formidable force 
to deal with. More than half this requisite interval 
has elapsed, and the cautious mode in which the attack is 
made certainly does not promise it complete success within 
two or three days.” The creation of a remodelled army by 
a general who at least displays great ability and energy is a 
proof of the strength of the insurgents far beyond anything 
which we could have been Jed to expect. The civil life of 
Paris is at an end; the timid partisans of order have been 
disarmed ; the Commune is dying out of notice. There is a 
military Committee, the names of the members of which 
Committee are unknown ; there is CLUSERET getting the army 
ready to fight, and there is Domprowsk! always ready to lead 
it in the field with a perfect recklessness of his own safety. 
Lastly there is an army from which the untrustworthy and 
reluctant soldiers are being rapidly weeded out, and which 
seems not only ready for any amoutit of fighting, but large 
enough to show a good front on any quarter from which the 
attack is pressed. Now that the great attack has begun, 
we have nothing to think of but the military situation. 
The political programme of the Commune is in abeyance, and 
the disputes and diverging views of the Assembly are of no 
immediate importance. And in one way it must be said that, 
if matters have improved in the last few days for the troops of 
the Government, so also have they improved for the troops of 
the insurgents. ‘The Government troops are more sure of ulti- 
mate success, but the insurgents are more sure of causing that 
success to be dearly purchased. They have to fear no secret 
allies of the Versailles Government in their midst with arms 
in their hands. They have got their men intoa state of some- 
thing like discipline, and have accustomed them to act under 
leaders who know their business. They have had time t0 
build countless barricades, and to undermine positions over 
which the assailants must advance. For men whoare careless 
about everything except injuring their successful enemies a8 
much as possible, and who are determined that if they die, 
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— . 
they will.die. dp. the midst of a.general rnin, their position 

to he,an alaxmingly good one. 
M. Tues is.apparently quite alive to all the difficulties 
of his situation, and takes every opportunity to avert the 
suspicions whieh he finds disclosing themselves against him. 
He has made a speech in the Assembly this week in which 
je has not only asserted that he is as true a Republican 
as can be found anywhere, but has gone so far as to state 
that the “much calumniated Assembly” is even more Liberal 
than he is himself. He has emphatically cleared himself 
from the charge of dictating in military matters to his 
dear friend MacManon, that cavalier without fear and with- 
out reproach, He plete himself to show the utmost 
aris. It is impossible not to honour 
the feeling of deep grief which he exhibited in speaking of 
the terrible necessity of having to conquer Frenchmen. He 


at least does not share the sentiments of bloodthirsty cruelty 


which are said to fill all the saloons of Versailles, It may 
be observed, in passing, that both in Paris and at Versailles the 
women are, when violent. at all, more cruel and violent than 
the men, and all.the recent experience of France seems to show 
that the acrimony of political contests would be greatly in- 
ereased if women were invited to take part in the struggle. 
Men are the gentler sex, except in dealing with domestic and 
private calamities. But although M. Tuuers is wise enough 
to feel and express deep regret at having so painful a task 
thrust upon him as that of taking, at the expense of Parisian 
life, the forts he built to resist foreign enemies, and although 
he is aware that when he is successful he must be prepared 
to forgive and forget much in order to restore general peace 


and confidence, his subordinates are by no means equally 


calm and prudent. M. Duraure, the Minister of Justice, 
has issued a circular to the Prefects, in which he urges 
them to put in force all the machinery of the law re- 


gulating the press in order to deter men from expressing 


any sympathy with the Commune, and he hurls on the 
heads of the insurgents and their supporters all the 
abusive epithets he can think of. M. Louis Bianc pro- 
tested against this Circular with much energy and justice. 


At the proper time and in the proper way a Government. 


ought of course to call on the law to protect it against libels, 
and against attacks subversive of all authority. But nothing 
could be more injudicious than at the present moment to 
hound on the Government officials to a petty warfare against 
all those who attack its policy. It is one thing to countenance 
a prosecution in a special case, and another to incite Prefects 


to discover cases, and to let them understand that zeal in press 


prosecutions will be looked on with favour by those who can 


promote them. The French mind, we are told, is just now” 


in a highly sensitive state, and it is the business of a wise 
Government to allay this sensitiveness, and not to foment 
it by turning every provincial town where a journal of 
extreme opinions is published into a centre of new irri- 
tation. The Emperor would probably have dealt very 
severely with adverse journalists when he thought the time 
was come, but he would certainly have kept quiet. beforehand ; 
and what would have been mere good policy in the Emrrror, 


whose business.and mission it was to repress all opposition, . 


is the simple duty of a Government that professes to be 
founded on Liberal principles. Whatever M. Tuiers may 
say about his Republicanism, and however sincere he may be 
in his professions of Liberal opinions, he is obviously cutting 
away the last hope of an enduring Republic when he allows 
his subordinates to alienate those Republicans who, like M. 
Louis Banc, are entirely opposed to the Commune, and to 
— the policy without imitating the discretion of the 
EROR. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 

mischievous and oppressive character of Mr. Goscuen’s 

Local Government Bill has excited general uneasiness 
among those whose property and whose friendly relations with 
their neighbours it threatens to disturb. The smaller land- 
owners who are especially endangered by the Bill will derive 
little consolation from the arguments of Mr. Goscren’s zealous 
Supporters. “What,” asks the Spectator, “is all this pother 
“about? Is it that mortgaged proprietors will be ruined ? 
“Why should they not?” An enlarged and solemn philan- 
thropy sometimes blinds its votaries to the sufferings of mere 
human beings whose interests or whose existence may happen 
toclash with its theories, ‘To worldly minds it appears not to 
be the duty of a legislator, except for some object of para- 
mount importance, to ruin any of the community which 
has committed no offene. It.isa perfectly legitimate operation 


to borrow money on the kind.of security which has hitherto 
-been deemed the safest and best. The lender becomes:to a 
certain. extent joint owner of the land, and he.ought to bear a 
part.of any new burden which diminishes the value of the 
mortgaged property. When the Income-tax was imposed, it 
never occurred to any economist to propose that the entire duty 
should be charged on the owner of the reversion; yet the in- 
quiry why the mortgagor should object to be sold up would 
have been as appropriate in 1842 as in 1871. It is perfectly 
true that there is no reason for rating mortgages in preference 
to any other kind of investment; but the anomaly arises from 
the wanton project of shifting the incidence of local taxation. 
‘The occupier makes his bargain with the landlord after taking 
the amount of rates into consideration, and it is immaterial to 
the question to inquire whether he carries on his business 
with borrowed capital. In the majority of cases the success 
of his speculation will be wholly unaffected by the amount 
of the rates; but in exceptional instances he will be able, 
under Mr. Goscnen’s Bill, to relieve himself from one 
half of the burden at the expense of a landlord who is 
not a great proprietor. Many owners of moderate estates, 
even although they may be wholly free from incumbrances, 
will be compelled to sell to their wealthier neighbours if 
the Bill passes into a law. ‘The monopolist of half-a- 
dozen parishes will only have the trouble of telling his 
agent to take care, at the next letting of his farms, that he 
suffers no loss. His own turn will come later, when the 
latent inference from Mr. Goscuen’s elaborate statistics is dis- 
closed in some future Bill. The writer in the Spectator is 
unable to comprehend the injury to landowners of a Bill 
which makes no considerable addition to the burdens on real 
property, yet it seems obvious that the redistribution of taxes 
may be as oppressive to sections of a class as if an increase 
had been made in the charges on the whole body. The alarm 
which is caused by Mr. Goscuen’s Report is suggested by his 
laborious attempts to prove that land ought to be subjected 
to some undefined charges which are for the present held in 
reserve. The immediate injustice is only inflicted on owners 
as compared with tenants, or rather on the most helpless of 
their number. In many cases the penalty for the crime of 
owning land on a small scale will amount to an Income-tax of 
three or four shillings in the pound, and proprietors who have 
jointures, family annuities, or mortgages on their estates ma: 
have twice as much to pay. If Mr. GoscHEN agrees with his 
enthusiastic admirer that there is no reason a, bes victims 
should not be ruined, it will be useless to appeal to his humanity 
or his sense of justice. ’ 


It is almost unnecessary to repeat or to defend criticisms of 
which the soundness is virtually admitted by Mr. Goscnen’s 
partisans. They are not bound to adopt the transparent 
sophisms which have perhaps deluded the author of the Bill; 
and accordingly they defend the spoliation of landowners by 

ts directly contradictory of Mr. Gosouen’s. Accord- 
ing to the Daily News, it is almost dishonest, in those who 
have taken their property subject to rates which have since 
diminished in amount, to objectto an increase of their burdens 
equivalent to the supposed saving. The only excuse for his 
wanton attack on landowners which Mr. GoscHEN could devise, 
when he made his speech, was that tenants incurred a hardship 
when the rates happened to increase during the continuance of 
their term. It was pointed out in answer that the rates in 
rural districts had of late years rather diminished than increased, 
and the statement is accepted by ;fearless apologists as a 
reason for the tax which Mr. Goscuen had proposed on oppo- 
site grounds. ‘The same writer furnishes a further justifica- 
tion for the remonstrances which he ridicules, by menacing 
hints that the right to private property in land is disputed by 
many revolutionary theorists. It was never contended that, if 
landowners were expropriated by Mr. BrapLavaH and Mr. 


| Opaer, they would be exposed to additional grievance by 


any possible system of rating. He that is down need fear no 
fall, and the moneyless traveller is proverbially at his ease in 
the presence of the highwayman. It is not worth while to 
discuss questions of rates with the disciples of the Paris Com- 
mune, as their cupidity will certainly not be appeased by 
acquiescence in Mr. GoscHEn’s petty imstalment of injustice. 
If fundholders, or shareholders, or commercial capitalists 
expect to survive landowners, they will find themselves 
utterly mistaken. The farmer will learn that his right to his 
crops, his stock, and his agricultural machines is quite as dis- 
putable as the claim of his landlord to the rent. In England 
it has been the custom to discuss political questions on the 
assumption that private property must be maintained and 
protected. When in an economic controversy one disputant 
is driven to deny the fundamental proposition of lawful 
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ownership, it may be safely concluded that he is unable to 
prove his point within the limits of existing law. It was be- 
cause he was not prepared to avow the doctrines which have 
since been propounded by his supporters that Mr. GoscHEN 
was reduced to the frivolous argument that diminishing rates 
might possibly at some future time increase. 


It may be collected from the pamphlet which was published 
last year under the title of a Report from the Select Com- 
mittee, that Mr. GoscHen’s mind was led to the scheme of 
readjusting taxation as a consequence of his desire to re- 
organize local administration. He seems to have thought, not 
unreasonably, that the most enlightened class of residents in 
the country might be advantageously charged with the 
duty of promoting sanitary and economic improvements ; 
but power is supposed to be commensurate with taxation ; 
and therefore symmetry required that before landowners 
were taxed they should contribute directly to the rates. 
The scheme combined in itself all the vices of a the- 
oretical remedy for an imaginary grievance. The land- 
owners already possess considerable power as justices of the 

e; and any change in the present arrangements, con- 
sistent with popular opinion, will inevitably diminish the 
influence of the upper classes. In general it may be said 
that political privileges ought to follow taxation; but it is a 
chimerical experiment to impose the tax for the sake of the 
franchise. If England were canvassed from end to end, not 
half-a-dozen landowners would be found who would purchase, 
at the cost of being rated, the illusory right of returning a 
few representatives to the Parochial Council. A practical 
statesman and legislator ought to know that, when two classes 
having distinct interests are united in one body, the minority 
is absolutely powerless. By his ingenious contrivance, Mr. 
Goscnen has excluded the gentry from the new office of 
Parochial Chairmen, and he has simultaneously swamped the 
justices in their little provincial Parliament of Quarter 
Sessions. The County Financial Councils were perhaps 
an unavoidable evil; but the Parochial Chairmen who 
are to be the constituents and members of the elected 
body are creations of misapplied ingenuity. In their 
own parishes they will have nothing to do except to assess 
the unhappy landowners at the highest possible rate for 
their timber and their game. In their electoral capacity they 
will be neither better nor worse than Poor-law Guardians; 
and probably in the majority of cases they will be the same 
persons. At present the ex-officio Guardians are regarded 
with jealousy by their colleagues; but in the Parochial 
Councils, thanks to Mr. Goscuen, the two sections will be 
rivals and opponents, until the representatives of the land- 
owners find it useless to attend the meetings. The blun- 
der of recurring to the parish as an administrative area, 
in opposition to the course of recent legislation, has been 
almost universally condemned. The only apology for the 
proposal is that it is not more objectionable than all 
the other provisions of the Bill. As it was asserted 
when Mr. Goscuen opened his measure, it is primarily a 
scheme for imposing on all landowners a varying but 
onerous income-tax from which large proprietors will, at the 
cost of some trouble and of much bad feeling, be able to re- 
lieve themselves. In the majority of cases Mr. GoscuEN will 
leave taxation where he found it, but he will inflict ruinous 
injustice wherever his plan becomes practically operative. His 
original design of overruling existing contracts seems to have 
been too monstrous for a Cabinet which nevertheless made 
him a gratuitous present of 1,200,000l. of public revenue to 
aid his local revolution. The Government has perhaps cor- 
rectly estimated its power to defeat the landowners in the 
conflict which it has challenged. It is only surprising that it 
should have simultaneously attempted to confiscate the pro- 
perty of the licensed victuallers, and of the humble makers 
and vendors of lucifer matches and lucifer match-boxes. In 
the struggle with one section of its plebeian victims it has 
already succumbed. The landowners may perhaps be defied 
with impunity, but the publicans, like the match-makers, 
will be too much for the Cabinet. The future historian 
will perhaps record its fate in the language which JuvEeNnaL 
applied to Dowrrian :— 


Sed periit postquam cerdonibus esse timendus 
Ceeperut. Hoe nocuit i madenti. 


GERMANY. 


Se tana that takes place in Germany now is of 
interest and importance to Europe, for Germany has 
shown itself the first of military Powers, and we are all con- 


cerned in that which the greatest military Power may think jt 
right or advantageous to do. The position of the Germans jn 
France has altered strangely since the preliminaries of peace 
were signed. The victors of Metz and Sedan, the conquerors of 
Paris, are now regarded by two contending sections of French. 
men as their kind friends and protectors. M. THiers is naty. 
rally anxious to conciliate his powerful patrons in ey 
possible way, and although he strives to avoid the humiliation 
of asking them to help him in beating down the opposition of 
Paris, yet he is continually asking them for little favo 
which Prince Bismark, with his sublime air of condescendj 
impartiality, sometimes grants and sometimes refuses. He 
will allow the French troops to pass, if they wish, by the 
Northern route that leads to Paris; and he is graciously 
pleased to allow the Government of Versailles to take 
150,000 men into Paris if it can but get them there, 
But he seems inclined to put some limit on the re. 
turn of French soldiers to their homes. He appre- 
hends that too big and too well-appointed a French 
force might give trouble. So he measures out to the Ver- 
sailles authorities exactly as many soldiers as he thinks it 
proper for them to have. He has no intention of giving up 
the Northern forts which command Paris, and he has recently 
taken occasion to point out that the French Government has 
no right to claim the evacuation of these forts until it has not 
only paid the first instalment of the indemnity, but ratified 
the terms of a final peace. Trance, in the eyes of its task- 
master, is not behaving quite as it should in the negotiations 
for the peace. It is insisting on conditions on which it has no 
business to insist, and Prince Bismark is of opinion that no- 
thing can have inspired it with so much boldness except the 
consciousness of its reviving strength. It claims that the 
capitalized value of the portion of the interest of the public 
debt of France formerly paid by the ceded provinces should 
be deducted from the amount of the indemnity. It cer- 
tainly is a very usual stipulation that ceded territory should 
carry with it the obligation to make good a portion of 
the debt of the State from which it is detached. All that can 
be said is that no such stipulation was made when the preli- 
minaries of peace were concluded. Germany is not in the 
humour to concede anything more to France than was con- 
ceded when Paris capitulated. Prince Bismark therefore 
intends to hold the Northern forts until he gets those terms 
ef peace on which he conceives he has a right to reckon. Nor 
is this all. Every day sees the bill of Germany against 
France assuming larger proportions. The German troops are 
not maintained by France, as it was agreed they should be. 
At present they pay for what they want, and score up the 
cost as an additional item in their demands against France. 
But this cannot go on for ever, and Prince Bismark has let 
the French Government know that he will soon be obliged to 
have recourse once more to the system of requisitions, unless 
the wants of the occupying troops are met with the prompti- 
tude they have a right to expect. Nor is it only outside 
Paris that Prince Bismark exacts and receives the deference 
due to him. The Commune is as anxious to please him 
as the Versailles authorities can be. The Germans at St. 
Denis stopped the entrance of provisions by the Northern 
line into Paris, because the Commune had taken on itself to 
prevent supplies going out of Paris, and there were pleasant 
things in Paris which the Germans at St. Denis wished to have. 
Directly the Commune understood its mistake it rectified it, 
and hastened to let its good Prussian friends have all they could 
wish from Paris. The name of German also acts as a pro- 
tection to people who must be very much surprised to find 
how much use it is to them. Alsatians now walk out of 
Paris as they please. They are not to be treated like 
dogs or Frenchmen. Civis Germanus sum, says the Alsatian, 
and the Commune respects him, and lets him escape from the 
doomed and harassed city at his pleasure. Perhaps, of all 
the strange things the war has brought about, this is the 
strangest. The natives of a French province claim a right to 
get out of Paris before other Frenchmen kill them, on the 
plea that they have become Germans, and they are treated 
with all the honour and respect due to their status as subjects 
of an Empire before which all French authorities, constituted 
or revolutionary, equally bow. 


Prince Bismark has also been ing his mind on home 
affairs. A proposal was made in the Diet of the Empire that 
the members of the Lower House should be paid, and to this 
the CHANCELLOR vehemently objected. He said that it alto- 
gether spoilt a Legislative Assembly that its members should 
be paid, as he had noticed that Deputies when paid tried not 
to push business through, but to make the Session last as 
long as possible, and that politics were made more and more 
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into a trade when men could live by them. He wished to 
have Deputies who should really represent the opinions and 
wishes of the districts from which they come, who should 
have no ulterior and personal object, and who would wish 
to get through the necessary business and go back to 
their homes and their ordinary employments as quickly 
as possible. The arguments against paying Deputies are 
familiar to most Englishmen, and we do not learn much 
that is new when Prince Bismark repeats and upholds 
them. What is most important to notice is that he told the 
Chamber that it would be of no use to adopt the proposal 
for paying the members, because there was no chance of 
the Federal Council accepting it. This must have drawn the 
attention of many of his hearers to the peculiar nature of the 
form of government of the Federation. Prince Bismark 
stated that he had come to the conclusion that Second Cham- 
bers of the ordinary type were of little or no use. They 
always gave in, because they had no real independent 
position. But he could flatter himself that he had invented a 
novel and a very effectual kind of Second Chamber, one 
that would work, and that could afford to be thoroughly 
independent. The Federal Council, which must ratify all 
the votes of the Chamber before they have any validity, con- 
sists of the plenipotentiaries of all the reigning sovereigns of 
the German States included in the Confederation. These 
plenipotentiaries have votes in the Council in proportion to 
the importance of the States whey represent. Altogether there 
are fifty-eight votes, out of which Prussia has seventeen ; and, 
although this gives Prussia a great preponderance, still it pre- 
vents the minor States from being crushed or ignored. How 
a Second Chamber of this novel kind will work in the long 
run no one can as yet say; but Prince Bismark is quite right 
in saying that it is impossible to forecast the future of German 
politics until we know what will be the effect of the power 
thus given to the princes. The ordinary peer or senator only 
represents himself, his opinions, interests, and wishes. But a 
prince may be supposed to represent the whole State of which 
he is sovereign. It isnot only that each member of the Federal 
Council has a higher position than the members of an ordinary 
aristocratic Assembly, but by the very nature of his office he 
is a representative man, and speaks for a considerable part of 
Germany, unless he is a very small prince indeed. ‘This is 
something quite new. in constitutional arrangements, and we 
must wait to see what its general effect willbe. At present 
all the minor sovereigns are the very good friends or humble 
servants of Prussia; but this may not always be the case, and 
the day may come when the fortunes of Germany will be very 
largely affected according as virtual independence prevails in 
the Federal Council or not. ; 

In one direction of German affairs the effect of the war has 
not been such as might have been perhaps anticipated. The 
Emperor of GERMANY was so grateful to the Czar, Russia had 
so warmly befriended Prussia at the outset of the war, and 
owed so much to the: good offices‘of Prussia at the time of 
he Conference, that it might have been ‘supposed that, imme- 
tiately on the conclusion of peace, the triumph of Russia 
in the East would have been displayed more ostentatiously 
than ever. Quite the contrary has been the case. The 
Western Powers have virtually withdrawn for the moment 
from all interference in the Hast. England cannot act without 
France, and France is of no more atcount just now in Euro- 
pean affairs than Portugal or Sweden. This, it might there- 
fore have been supposed, would have been exactly the time 
for Russia to domineer over Turkey and bully Austria. But 
Russia has taken the opportunity to show itself in the most 
amiable and harmless light. Turkey is for the first time for 
many years left free trom Russian supervision, and cold 
water has suddenly been thrown on all the grievances and 
complaints of the Christian populations of ‘Turkey which 
Russia has long so assiduously fomented. An arrangement of 
a kind most gratifying to Turkey is said to have been 
made with regard to the Roumanian provinces. The unfor- 
tunate Prince who in an evil ‘hour accepted the precarious 
position of sovereignty over two sets of intriguing barbarians 
has lately on several occasions announced his intention of with- 
drawing from the situation in which he found himself. The 

umanians wish to show their independence, and to testify 
‘o their sympathies with France, and they thought they 
had an excellent opportunity of gratifying their feelings when 
they resolved that they would not degrade themselves by pay- 
ing Interest on the bonds which mainly represent German 
capital employed in the construction of their railways. Prince 
BISMARK is not the kind of person to stand the robbery of 
German subjects, and he let it be understood that if the 
Roumapians drove their HonenzoLLern Prince to resign, which 


would be the inevitable consequence of persistence in treatin 

Germans unfairly, he would see that the Roumanians po 
something they would not much like. It was accordingly 
arranged, with the assent of Russia, that if the bad state of 
things in Roumania got worse, Turkey should occupy the 
Principalities. The first result, therefore, of the great influ- 
ence which Germany is now able to exercise has been that 
Turkey is allowed to act with a freedom that has long 
been denied it. Austria, too, has come in for its share of 
advantage. Panslavism, which has for many years been a 
favourite hobby with speculative Russians, has been all at once 
discountenanced ; and the official organs of Russia have been 
instructed to point out that Panslavism is a mere delusion, 
and that the Sclavonic provinces of Austria have been so long 
and so thoroughly Germanized that it would be hopeless to 
try to undo what has been done; and that Russia has nothing 
to gain by intriguing in countries which, whatever a few 
enthusiasts may say, are entirely out of harmony with Russian 
thoughts and aspirations. Even Montenegro has been ordered 
to turn over a new leaf, and has applied to Austria, as its best 
friend, to enable it to civilize i by opening up adequate 
communications with the Adriatic seaboard. How long all 
this may last, it is impossible to say. Russia may probably 
be only playing the waiting game which is so congenial to: its 
policy. It might any day, if it thought the time had come, 
appear once more as the saviour of the oppressed Christians of 
Turkey and as the natural head of all Sclavonic peoples. But 
for the present things point in the opposite direction, and the 
great influence Germany has nee seems to operate in the 
direction of making Russia indisposed to raise the Eastern 
question in any form, and inclined to allow Turkey and 
Austria to go on in their own way and manage their affairs 
without any hindrance or interference from their dangerous 
neighbour. 


“THE GOVERNMENT AND THE MATCH-MAKERS. 


— the encouragement which has for some years 
been given to political demonstrations in the streets 
of London, it was natural that people — be startled and 

lexed by the mpt resistance 0: by the police 
n. That the of 
the guardians of public order to vindicate the law should 
excite general amazement, and in some quarters indignation, 
supplies a suggestive commentary on the course which the 
Government have hitherto pursued in regard to gatherings | 
of this kind. A legal distinction may no doubt be drawn 
between a procession from Bethnal Green to Westminster to 


‘present a petition to Parliament against an injurious tax, and 


a procession from Clerkenwell to Hyde Park or Trafalgar 
Square for the purpose of listening to ribald attacks on the 
institutions of the country and seditious, proposals for their 
overthrow. . There is a special’ enactment forbidding ‘the 
appr of any large body of people charged with: petitions 
ee within a mile of the Houses of: Parliament. » It 
is. reasonable and necessary that the independence of the 
Legislature should be guarded in this manner against physical 
intimidation, but there are also: strong reasons why a check 
should be placed on political demonstrations of a turbulent 
and offensive character which do not fall within the scope of 
this particular enactment. According to Mr. Bruce’s own 
statement of the law, the scandalous Sunday processions de- 
mand the attention of the authorities. Apart from the question 
how far they are intended to “inspire terror,” they are cer-. 
tainly not peaceably conducted, they obstruct the traffic of 
the streets, they illegally invade the parks, and they destroy 
public property. The match-makers failed to appreciate the 
nice distinctions to which the authorities attach so much im- 
portance, and were naturally surprised and exasperated by 
the discovery that while a procession which halts at Charing 
Cross to shout for revolution is entitled to the especial protec - 
tion of the police, a procession which goes a few steps further 
in the direction of Westminster Hall to present a respectful 
petition to the House of Commons must be dispersed with 
blows. It has been officially explained that the Govern- 
ment, as soon as it heard-of the intended procession, directed 
the police to give a “ friendly warning” .to the people who 
were to take part in it. It would seem, however, either 
that Mr. Giapsrone and his colleagues have a somewhat 
peculiar conception of friendly hints, or that the police mis- 
interpreted their instructions. Apparently the warning took 
the shape of a strong line of police, ‘horse and foot, drawn. 
up: across the road. ‘Twice’ the procession was brought to 
a standstill in this manner, and at each interruption some 


‘skirmishing took place. While detached ‘fragments of the 
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match-makers had been dispersed 
town, had neglected to defend this central position. Reserves, 
however, were quickly summoned, and the invaders dis- 
lodged, but not without a conflict which at one moment 
threatened to become really dangerous, 


Mr. Giapstone, whose studious ignorance of passing 
events applies equally to Westminster and to Westmeath, pro- 
fessed not to be aware that “any circumstances at all serious 
“ or extraordinary occurred” on Monday afternoon. If he 
had looked at the morning journals he would have found it 
asserted that the police, by their hard usage of the match- 
makers and spectators, converted what was before not an ill- 
behaved gathering into a “resisting, howling mob.” Mr. 
Bruce admits that a disgraceful riot occurred, and that several 
constables were injured. The police, however, declare that 
they never struck a single blow, and the real offenders appear 
to have been, not the match-makers, but “a number of the 
“ violent class called roughs,” who had attached themselves to 
the procession. Fortunately the riot soon subsided, but a 
trifle more of violence on one side or the other, or any of the 
little accidents which are always possible in a moment of 
struggle and excitement, might have led to most deplorable 
results. The police have been hastily and unreasonably con- 
demned for their intervention in the affair. The procession 
was clearly unlawful, and if it had been tolerated another bad 
precedent would have been established, full of future mischief. 
The strategy of Scotland Yard was no doubt blundering and 
absurd. Colonel Henperson should have known that it was 
quite impracticable to stop the procession at the East End, when 
there were so many different roads open to it, and he should 
therefore have concentrated his forces in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Houses of Parliament. The manner in which 
the police performed their duty is fairly open to criticism ; but 
that they should be blamed for doing it at all is certainly a 
striking proof of the melancholy confusion of mind which, 
under Mr. Giapstone’s auspices, has arisen on questions of 
this kind. Assuming that the assemblage of a large body 
of people at the doors of Parliament could under any circum- 
stances be a legitimate mode of political agitation, a good deal 
might be said in favour of the match-makers’ demonstra- 
tion. It was undoubtedly genuine, and honestly directed to its 
avowed object. The people who took in it were real 
workpeople, who believed that their livelihood was threatened, 
and who had come out to protest against starvation. The 

of the affair had previously circulated a series of 
instructions directing the people to walk together in a quiet 
orderly manner, and assuring them that “a peaceable procession 
“ could not be prevented.” There is a concurrence of in- 
dependent testimony as to the good behaviour of the match- 
makers as long as they were allowed a free passage. If this 
procession could be regarded as an isolated case, it might be 
plausibly argued that no great harm could have resulted from 
allowing it free access to Palace Yard. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the general law forbidding such demonstrations in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Houses of Parliament 
could not be suspended in special instances, and must either 
be enforced in every case or abandoned altogether. The 
match-makers might be harmless and inoffensive by them- 
selves, but there could be no security for the character and 
behaviour of those who might force themselves into their 
ranks, and other bodies would certainly take advantage of 
the precedent for purposes of mischief. By a happy acci- 
dent the attention of Mr. Brapiaven and his confederates 
was occupied in concerting measures for the assistance of 
their friends in Paris; otherwise the procession of the match- 
makers might, like the recent Indignation Meeting in St. James's 
Hall, have been converted into a howling Republican de- 
monstration. The independence of our legislators must be 
protected against every species of intimidation, moral and 
physical; and even though there was on Monday no apparent 
danger of personal violence being offered, it is neither safe 
nor seemly that Ministers should have to run the gauntlet of 
a hooting mob, or slink into the House, as Mr. Lowe did, 
through a private passage underground. 

That the match-makers were ill-used on this occasion is 
unquestionable, but it ought to be clearly understood in what 
the ill-usage consisted. They were ill-used, not in being turned 


away from the doors of Parliament, but in having been led to 
believe, from the previous conduct of the authorities in ap. 
parently similar cases, that no opposition would be offered tp 
a demonstration of this kind, and in being thus entrapped into g 
conflict with the police. To appreciate the full significance of 
what happened, we must remember the distinct and cordial 
encouragement which Mr. Giapstone and his political asso. 
ciates have always given to this form of agitation whey 
it happened to suit their own convenience. During the 
Reform agitation one of the leaders of the Liberal party, 
who was afterwards a member of the present Cabinet, actually 
entreated the people to assemble “in their thousands” as 
a warning to Parliament not to disregard their wishes. Mr, 
Giapstone also did not shrink from vindicating the pro- 
priety of these illegal demonstrations “when the interests of 
“‘ the people were directly concerned.” Since then the de- 
mocratic agitators of the metropolis have had no reason to 
complain of any restraint upon their freedom in this respect, 
They have been allowed to march about and hold meetings 
wherever and as often as they pleased. Only a few weeks 
ago they sent a deputation to Scotland Yard to intimate that 
they proposed one day to take exclusive possession of all the 
chief thoroughfares between Charing Cross and Hyde Park 
during the busiest and most important hours of the afternoon, 
As Colonel Henperson received the deputation with the ut- 
most courtesy, and assured them that every endeavour would 
be made to meet their convenience, it is not surprising that 
an impression got abroad that im future the streets would be 
freely open to political demonstrations of every kind. Mr, 
GLaDsTONE’s anxiety to “ remove the possibility of an opinion 
“that there was any disposition on the part of’ the people, 
“or any portion of the people, to disobey the law,” 
is perhaps accounted for by the want of “ distinct informa- 
“ tion” under which he labours. It is charitable to assume 
that he has not yet heard of the freaks of his political protégés 
in Hyde Park, and the wanton destruction of trees by which 
they relieved their feelings. We cannot suppose that Mr. 
GLADSTONE means to justify such outrages, but he must not be 
surprised to find his language construed in this sense by the 
playful roughs for whose good behaviour he so boldly vouches. 
The efficacy of measures for the preservation of public order 
depends on the certainty of their operation and the impression 
thus produced on the public mind. Mr. GLapstone and Mr. 
Bruce have spared no pains to inspire contempt for the lawon 
the one hand, and on the other to arouse a sense of injustice 
when it is casually and capriciously enforced. 


THE DEBATE ON LAND TENURE. 


A$ only forty-nine members voted for Mr. Wren Hoskyxs’s 
motion on Land Tenure, it would seem that the new- 
fangled doctrines of the clubs and the streets have hitherto 
found little favour with the House of Commons. Mr. Hoskyns 
himself professes no revolutionary opinions; though his 
Essay on Land in the Fortnightly Review indicates extreme 
dissatisfaction with the existing English system. His long 
experience as a landowner and scientific agriculturist entitles 
him to attention when he recommends an alteration in the law 
of settlement and entail. The cost of transferring land depends 
mainly on the uncertainty of title; and the complication 
ultimately results from the probability that in the same land 
there may be several estates vested in living, or contingently in 
unborn, persons. It matters little that the vendor may be 
owner in fee, when he must satisfy a purchaser of his absolute 
power to deal with the Jand. It is true that, as several lawyers 
remarked, personalty is also constantly tied up in settlement; 
but shares and stocks may be bought with safety, because the 
transfer from the actual holder, constitutes a perfect title. 
Banks and public companies decline to notice trusts, although 
they allow a limited number of trustees to register a joint 
possession in their books. If the ostensible owners convey 
their property, the purchaser is not bound to inquire 
into the legal liabilities which they may have incurred 
by parting with the fund. Practical difficulties might 
perhaps interfere with the application of the same system 
to land; but it would be theoretically possible to main- 
tain the law of settlement, and at the same time to rely 
exclusively on the responsibility of trustees. The regis 
tered proprietor might, as regards power of sale, be abs0- 
lute owner, while at the same time he would be legally pro- 
hibited from alienating the trust estate. The difference 
between the two kinds of property consists in the fact that 
land has an identity of its own, while personalty is for the 
most part exactly measured in value by the price which it 


gp violently forced a passage through the obstructing | 

ines of police, the main body, more prudent and peaceable, 
turned aside into the byways and back streets, and moved 
westwards in scattered groups. The Thames Embankment 
onee gained, the route was free. The procession there 
gathered itself together, and marched unopposed to the 
Houses of Parliament, part of it penetrating into Palace Yard 
and Westminster Hall. The police, imagining that the 
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in the market. One entry in the Bank books 

entitling a fundholder to a certain amount of Consols is as 
as another; but no house or field can be the same with 

any other house or field. When a man parts with his land, 
the separation is final, unless he can at any time repurchase 
his original property. The sentiment which ordinarily attends 
the possession of land is strengthened by the apparent security 
of a visible possession distinctly earmarked. ‘The House of 
Commons is not at present disposed to run counter to the 
eral feeling, nor has the scheme of assimilating land 
settled or entailed to personalty been at any time proposed or 
discussed. Even in cases where a settlor or testator has pro- 
hibited any change in the investment of the fund, the trustees, 
if they think fit to exceed their powers, can nevertheless make 
a good title to a purchaser. The adoption of the same mode 
of dealing with land would not necessarily impair the power 
of entail, while it would effectually simplify the transfer of 
Mr. JesseL explained that well-drawn settlements almost 
always contain a power of sale ; but, if the trustees are required 
to reinvest the purchase-money in land, the market is restricted 
in one direction to the same extent to which it is opened in 
another. It is no consolation to the holders of small pro- 
perties, or to buyers who wish to take their place, that large 
landowners often enjoy, in addition to many other privileges, 
the advantage of comparatively simple titles. It is in small 
transactions that the excessive cost of transfer is principally 
felt; and in such cases the charges often exceed five per cent. 
on the value. It might be consolatory to sanguine minds to 
hear that the Lorp CuaNceLLor is preparing a Land Transfer 
Bill for next Session; but Registration Acts have hitherto 
produced no appreciable effect in the simplification of titles. 
There are almost always births and deaths to be proved, the 
payment of Succession duty to be ascertaihed, and the exist- 
ence of incumbrances to be negatived. The best of all 
titles is, as in former times, wrongful or adverse posses- 
sion for twenty years of land which perhaps belonged 
previously to a perfect stranger. According to the well- 
known legal maxim, Wrong raveneth what he possesseth, 
and he is happy in being able to dispense with title-deeds. 
Mr. Hoskyxs rightly holds that, as long as the law permits 
wills or settlements to be made in favour of unborn children, 
it will be necessary for purchasers to ascertain the details 
of a history which may perhaps extend over sixty years. 
The restriction of the power of entail to lives in being would 
not greatly diminish the inconvenience. A will executed 
after the birth of the first child of a marriage would com- 
monly date only a year or two after the settlement; and, 
unless the law were altered in other cts, the devisee 
might be subjected to restrictions from which the children of 
a prospective marriage are exempt. The eldest son, under 
the customary settlement, can deal with the estate as soon as he 
comes of age, but an instrument made during his lifetime may 
deprive him of all power of disposition. Among landowners, 
who are the persons most immediately concerned with the 
question, the feeling in favour of allowing provisions for 
unborn children is almost universal; but those who wish to 
make their land saleable, or to buy land with safety, are 
undoubtedly hampered by the existence of a law ‘by which 
they have no desire to profit. It is impossible to foresee how 
fara large reduction in the cost of transfer would promote 
changes of ownership. The majority of large owners would 
not part with an acre if a field were as readily transferable as. 
abank-note. On the other hand, prudent proprietors would 
often sell a part of their land to clear the residue from mort- 
gage, and the more easy dismemberment of the estates of 
spendthrifts would for once convert private vices into public 
benefits. Perhaps the fairest compromise would be effected 
by rendering settlements and entails exclusively dependent on 
the personal responsibility of trustees. A purchaser, if he 


were relieved from the necessity of examining the title, would - 


often be willing to give a larger sum. It is not likely that 
breaches of trust would be frequent, but owners in fee would 
no longer suffer from the elaborate contrivances of the creators 
of successive life-estates. 


_Mr. 'W. Fowzer, and to a considerable extent Mr. Hosxyxs 
himself, deviated from the immediate subject of discussion 
ito speculative theories of land tenure. Sir RovunpeLu 
Pater seasonably denounced the projects of Mr. Mitt and 
other revolutionary economists who do their utmost to render 

miserable by reducing to uncertainty all calculations 
founded on the right of property. Even Mr. Guapsroxe for 
once recognised the expediency of hesitating to make violent 
changes, although, after his usual fashion, he admitted that 
Was a grievance, and intimated a possible intention of 


providing a ay One of the speakers observed, with a 3 
t 


certain smartness, the lawyers seemed to think that man 
was made for the land, and not the land for man; but Sir 
Pater, the and Mr. JEssEL 
were fully justified in arguing on the assumption that the 
right of property in land is absolute and unquestioned. As a 
door must be open or shut, it is certain that ownership must 
be either permitted and protected or prohibited. In a 
country such as England land inevitably becomes a luxury. 
and a monopoly; and, in the absence of legal impediment, 
accumulation naturally results from economic causes. * If 
Mr. Hoskyys at any future time succeeds in limiting 
the power of entail, rich men will still continue to buy 
all the land within their reach, and to leave their 
possessions to their children. Mr. GoscHEN proposes to 
accelerate the process by doing his utmost to tin, small 
landowners, and it is not impossible that the readiest pur- 
chasers would be encouraged by additional facilities of 
transfer. It is scarcely worth while to discuss the question 
whether small freeholds would be economically or politically 
advantageous, except for the purpose of deciding between 
freedom of disposition by will and the Continental practice of 
compulsory subdivision. If every rood of land is to maintain 
its owner, accumulation must be prevented by law. After a 
generation or two the whole fabric of English society would 
be subverted by the destruction of large landed estates. A 
few great proprietors would probably survive the revolution, 
but the class of farming capitalists would disappear. As long 
as the present system prevails, few small proprietors are willing 
or able to retain an investment which produces only two and a 
half or three per cent. The only small freeholds which are 
really convenient or profitable are houses occupied by the 
owner; and the number of such properties, especially in the 
neighbourhood of large towns, has of late years tended rather 
to increase than to diminish. Reliance on the conservative 
instincts which are developed by the possession of jand has 
been severely shaken by the recent history of France. A 
community of petty landowners is averse to change and sus- 
picious of interference with the rights of property; but in 
default of intelligence, of public spirit, and, above all, in the 
absence of natural leaders, a Department in which there is 
not a single inhabitant with the rank or education of a 
gentleman necessarily falls under the absolute government 
of a Prefect or a Republican Commissioner from Paris. 
The monopoly of land is as clearly indicated by its price 
in France as in England, although the competitors at sales 
require it for their own occupation, and not for the sake 
of pleasure or social importance. The amount of mortgages 
on French land is enormous, and probably the greater part 
of the debt has been contracted for the purpose of making 
small additions to little freeholds. Mr. Hoskyns seemed 
scarcely to be aware that the ownership of land by occu- 
piers would not have been in any 4 facilitated by 
the adoption of his proposals. It would be possible by the 
introduction of the French law gradually to cut up England 
into little freeholds varying from five to fifty acres; but it 
would be difficult or impossible to devise a legislative scheme 
which would permanently vest the freeholds of their farms in 
occupiers of the same class with the present tenants of the 
soil. The English propensity to rear large families would 
extirpate large farmers more rapidly than if the population 
had adopted the traditions and customs of France. 


a. 


BANKRUPT PEERS. 


F Naess recent degradation of more than one English peer has 
made the passing of an Act to make bankruptcy a dis- 
qualification for a seat in the House of Lords a necessary 
tribute to legislative decency. Anhereditary Chamber cannot 
be uniformly virtuous or uniformly wise, and, considering how 
often representative Chambers fail in both these respects, it 
need not take any special shame to itself for its deficiencies. 
But it is not too much to ask that it shall be uniformly able 
and willing to pay its debts. ‘The degree of poverty which 
makes this requisition impracticable can ly ever fall to 
the lot of a peer, unless he has been guilty of great faults or 
great follies. In almost every instance he has succeeded to 
a competent estate, and in the great majority of cases the 
bulk of that estate has been inland. Now land is the one 
kind of property which in this country tends steadily to rise 
in value. If circumstances had decreed that peers should as a 
rule be railway shareholders, or partners in banking firms, or 
great contractors, or the heads of mercantile houses, the 
vicissitudes of fortune and the action of trade reverses might 
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from time to time have subjected many of them to unavoid- 
able and disastrous losses, But ordinary caution will suffice 
to save any considerable English landowner from this risk, 
and, as a consequence of this security, even want of 

rudence may fairly be visited with deprivation of legis- 

tive rights. A man who has proved himself incapable of 
providing for his own household has certainly forfeited his 
title to a share in governing the State. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, imprudence is not the worst charge that can be brought 
against some of the peers who have of late years been con- 
spicuous in the Bankruptcy Courts. The names that occur 
to every one in connexion with the purge which it has been 
found necessary to apply to the House of Lords are not 
those of men whose fathers were ennobled for public services, 
and who, inheriting but small possessions, may consequently 
have been tempted to add to them by rash speculation. It 
has been their will, not their poverty, that has driven 
peers to beggar themselves on the racecourse or at the 
gaming-table. They have been born to great estates and his- 
toric names, to positions of hereditary influence, to opportuni- 
ties which other men think themselves happy if they can 
command by the labour of half a lifetime. They have chosen 
to throw away these advantages for the chequered excitement 
of a few feverish years, and now they find themselves, with 
their lives little more than begun, the slaves of their creditors, 
and a text for Republican preachers. There is nothing to be 
done for them, nor, even if it were possible, would they de- 
serve that anything should be attempted. They have sown 
with their eyes open, and they have only themselves to thank 
if they find the harvest they have gathered bitter. But though 
they are past help, the Assembly of which they are members 
is not so. We can at least ensure that the House of Lords 
shall not be damaged by their presence. 


The Bill introduced by the Lorp CuanceLtor and sup- 
ported by the leader of the Opposition provides that any 
peer who becomes a bankrupt shall be disqualified from sitting 
or voting in the House of Lords, or from being elected as a 
representative peer in Scotland or Ireland. His privileges 
will be restored to him if the order of bankruptcy is annulled 
on the ground that it ought never to have been made, or if “ it 
“ is proved to the satisfaction of the House of Lords” that he 
“ has been duly discharged from all debts and liabilities to 
“ which he was subject at the date of his bankruptcy.” Upon 
the wisdom of this last provision Lord HaTHerLey owns to 
having felt some doubts. ‘The question to be determined 
was, whether in order to the restitution of a peer’s privi- 
leges there should be required full payment of his debts, 
or merely the “discharge” contemplated by the Bankruptcy 
Act, which is a release by the general consent of the cre- 
ditors following - a payment by the bankrupt of 10% 
in the pound. e are disposed to think that the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR came to a wrong decision on this point. The 
argument that the contrary decision would enable three or four 
creditors who have not been satisfied, by saying they will 
accept nothing short of full payment, to confer or with- 
hold the privilege of acting as a peer, is not to our mind so 
forcible as the argument alleged by Lord Haruertey himself 
in the earlier part of his speech, that no man ought to be 
able “to point to a member of their Lordships’ House 
“and say, ‘ There is a man who owes me a large sum of 
“« money, and although he occupies a place in the Legislature 
“** of the country, he leaves my just claims unsatisfied.’” It 
seems to us that this may still be said in some measure even 
when this Bill has become law. It is true, the law does not 
consider these claims in the light of legal debts when once the re- 
quired proportion has been paid, and when the cfeditors, for the 
certainty of getting half of what is due to them, have abandoned 
the hope of getting the whole. But no honourable man con- 
siders himself released from the obligation of paying all that 
he owes by a technical discharge of this sort, and the obligations 
necessary to sitting and voting in the House of Lords should 
surely be judged by no inferior standard. As the Bill stands, 
it will still be open to any creditor to point to a peer who has 
returned to the House of Lords after being formally discharged 
from his debts and liabilities, and say, “There is a man who 
“ has only paid me half the money he owes me, and yet he 
“ occupies a place in the Legislature.” If, as Lord Hatuertey 
truly says, the Lords cannot hope to obtain respect for honour- 
able conduct if they look lightly on the circumstance of large 
debts being contracted without the means of paying them, how 
much respect will they obtain if they look lightly on large 
debts being contracted without the means of paying more than 
half of them? Just half, we suppose, of the respect to which 
they would have been entitled if they had passed a more 
sweeping Bill. In some ways, indeed, the fact of a peer 


accepting his discharge on these terms ought to be more fatal 
to his claim to sit and vote in the House of Lords, than the 
fact of his original bankruptcy. The latter may conceivably 
not be due to his own fault; the former is entirely his own 
doing. 

It is not, however, the provisions of this Bill that give jt 
significance, but the fact that any Bill of the kind should haye 
been called for. The unjust attacks to which the House of 
Lords is exposed supply Conservative writers with a favourite 
theme for indignant protest. But the rhetoric of “ indigna. 
“ tion meetings” would do the House of Lords but little 
harm if its members could be persuaded not to help on the 
assault by their own misconduct. The principle of an here. 
ditary Second Chamber is so deeply rooted in the minds 
of Englishmen that nothing but the demerits of those who 
compose it is likely seriously to disturb its ascendency, 
It is a principle which works so well in practice that no 
prudent politician would wish to set it aside merely to replace 
it by a principle more capable of scientific justification. But 
there is so much to be said against it as a matter of theo 
that it cannot afford to sacrifice any one of the pleas which 
have hitherto been brought forward in its behalf. If the 
House of Lords ceases to be a Chamber of great nobles, strong 
in ali the elements of position, character, and political apti- 
tude which go to make up the ideal conception of sucha 
Chamber, it will cease to have any weight in the country, and 
in this way its extinction will be only a question of time, 
Position the Lords are not likely to lose, for the aristocratic 
tendencies of English society seem in no way to be declining, 
and, for anything we can see to the contrary, a peer may be 
as great a man in England half a century hence as he is 
to-day. But character and political aptitude they may easily 
lose in the aggregate, however high individual peers may 
continue to stand in both respects. The reputation of 
an assembly is easily destroyed by the shortcomings of a 
very small minority of its members, and it would take 
but a few more such cases as some with which late years 
have made us acquainted to make the House of Lords an 
object of general unpopularity. It is to the peers themselves, 
therefore, that the defenders of the House of Lords ought to 
address their homilies. One trial in the Court of Bankruptcy 
does more to discredit the whole order than all the constitu- 
tional indignation expended at St. James’s Hall or in Trafalgar 
Square. Nor is it only bankruptcy that destroys the influence 
of the peers. The whole manner of life of which bankruptcy 
is merely one among many symbols has in its degree the same 
effect. A legislator who never cares to legislate and yet cannot 
be dismissed from his post, a man invested with great political 
functions who has no wish to fit himself for their exercise, a 
statesman by birth and opportunities who never dreams of 
becoming a statesman in fact—these are all so many varieties of 
neglect of duty which have the common characteristic of indis- 
posing the nation to acquiescence in the continued possession 
of exceptional privileges by men whoare unable to appreciate 
them. The Bankrupt Peers Bill is a step towards a better 
state of things. But it will do little permanept good unless it 
be supplemented by other improvements less directly within 
the: scope of legislation. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 

HAT is the International ExHibition which, as adver- 

tisements inform us, is to be opeyed on Monday next 
by the Prince of Waxzs and the Princess Curistian? We 
have heard of ihternational prize-fights and billiard and 
cricket-matches, and, reasoning from » we should 
infer that the managers of this Exhibition are a small knot 
of persons who, without authority, have constituted them- 
selves representatives of the nation. It is important to 
mark the distinction between national and international. 
This Exhibition does not pretend to be national, that 
is, conducted or authorised by the nation, and it is only 
international in the sense that competitors of all nations 
are admitted to it. The ostensible promoters of the scheme 
are the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, who 
purchased with the money realized by that Exhibition an 
estate at South Kensington, upon which they have erected 
buildings in which this present Exhibition is to be held. The 
Royal Albert Hall stands upon the north side of this estate, 
and the buildings which contain this Exhibition and some 
subsidiary structures are on the east, west, and south sides of 
it. The interior space is occupied by the Garden of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, whose conservatory extends 
along the north side of the estate immediately to the south of 
the Royal Albert Hall, and affords convenient.communication 
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petween this Hall and the buildings of the Exhibition. 
To quote the language of an official advertisement, in 
which the Commissioners describe their own work, “ The 
« galleries devoted to the Fine Arts Exhibition are so 
« eonstructed as to ensure universal commendation, and the 
« promenade throughout these galeries and the grounds of 
«the Horticultural Gardens will be the daily resort of the 
« élite of society during the London season.” Let us hope 
that, if this is the international style, it may never become 
national. Her Magesty’s Commissioners, as they delight to 
style themselves, are a body of noblemen and gentlemen 
having the Prince of Waxes for President, and it is a pity 
that some obscure persons are allowed to place the distin- 
ished names of these Commissioners at the top of an ad- 
yertisement which descends into the style of our old friend 
Jeames of the servants’ hall. We would suggest that the 
author of the paragraph about “ the élite of society ” should 
be prominently placed in the Educational Exhibition which 
is to be held somewhere in the Royal Albert Hall. We 
have no further information as to the purpose of this 
International Exhibition except what was afforded by Mr. 
Hotyoake, who addressed an assembly of working men on 
Saturday last in the Royal Albert Hall. It is at any rate 
satisfactory to find that “ the élite of society ” and Mr. Hory- 
oAKE intend to co-operate in promoting the success of the 
International Exhibition. Mr. Hotyoake moved a resolution 
of portentous length, which was adopted by the meeting. It 
consists of only one sentence, and deserves to be placed as an 
example of longwindedness in the Educational Exhibition. 
We certainly shall not place it in our columns, but shall con- 
tent ourselves with remarking that it reaffirms the opinion 
lately somewhat discredited, that such Exhibitions as this 
which is about to be opened tend to promote harmony in in- 
ternational relations. The world has certainly not become 
more peaceful since these Exhibitions were invented, but of 
course the authors of them may say that their remedy 
has not been sufficiently applied. Mutual assistance and 
general economy. of production throughout the world would 
tend, says Mr. Horyoake at the end of his resolution, “ to- 
“ wards an eventual state of perfect comfort and happiness of 
“each nation and each individual.” It is satisfactory to ob- 
serve that, if ever Royalty should be abolished in England, Mr. 
Hotyoake will be prepared to supply on solemn occasions 
language not unworthy to be compared with that to which we 
are accustomed in a QuerEn’s Speech. It would appear that 
Mr. Hotyoake has undertaken for the International Exhibition 
a corresponding function to that which was performed by the 
Bishop of Lonpon for the Royal Albert Hall. The priest 
prayed for peace, while the prophet promises that there shall be 
“harmony in the relations of the peoples”; and we think that as 
specimens of literary work the prayer and the resolution deserve 
to be classed together in the Exhibition. We are informed 
that the managers intend “to bring out as prominently as 
“ possible the individual workman ” in reference to the works 
exhibited, and we may therefore venture to express our hope 
that the author of the Bishop’s ptayéer may be revealed to our 
admiring gaze. We understand that there is to be no epis- 
copal or other supplication in next Monday’s ceremony, but the 
Old Hundredth Psalm is to be sung, and this we presume ma 
be regarded either as a devotional or vocal exercise, ox bo 
combined. Mr. Hotyoak£, or some other supporters of Inter- 
national Exhibitions, might perhaps have scruples which would 
be offended by any prayer that could possibly be constructed 
by, or in the name of, any Bishop even of the broadest 
Church. Here we seem to get a practical illustration of the 
difference between national and international undertakings. 
The founders of the Royal Albert Hail would doubtless 
desire to represent it as a national work. It is really the 
work of a Joint-Stock Company, but we are now concerned 
only with that which it pretends to be. ‘The Exhibition 


aspires to be international. These, then, being the respective } 


characters of the Hall and adjoining Galleries, it appears to be 
thought that the former does, but the latter do not, come 
within the scope of what may be called definite religion. 
The Bishop of Lonpon prayed in the Hall for union in Chris- 
tian brotherhood; but of course, if the epithet “ Christian ” 
is likely to be disagreeable to any gentleman who has been in- 
vited to the Galleries, it ought to be omitted from the “ State 
“ceremony” of Monday next. ‘The singing of the Old 
Hundredth Psalm is capable of being regarded merely as an 
experiment for the purpose of testing the acoustic properties 
of the Hall ; and besides it will take place in the Hall, and not 
in the Galleries, which for our present purpose may be com- 
pared respectively to the bishopric of London and a diocese in 


It is now clear that there ‘is a perfect “ solidarity ” between 
the managers of these two enterprises, The whole of the 
upper Gallery of the Hall is occupied with what is called in 
official language “a portion of the Fine Art Division” of 
the Exhibition. Using language which, if not official, is 
accurate, we should say that this Gallery may be regarded 
as a gigantic receptacle for unsaleable engravings and pho- 
tographer’s stock. We are assured that only “selected” 
articles will be admitted into this Exhibition, and the only 
further information we desire is as to the principle upon 
which the selection has been made. It has been objected to 
Mr. Darwny’s theory that he does not adequately explain how 
there came to be so many ugly men and women in the world; 
and we think that if a principle analogous to that which Mr. 
Darwin would call “ sexual” has been applied to the Fine 
Arts Division, it is surprising, as well as disappointing, to 
encounter in these Galleries so many ugly pictures. We 
have, indeed, heard a suggestion that the pictures and other 
works of art in this Exhibition, being chiefly works with which 
the general British public is abundantly familiar, must have been 
selected with a view to the special needs of returned Colonial 
Governors, and of a class of persons who are euphemistically 
called in Colonial language “ expirees.” It may have been 
properly felt by the managers of the Exhibition, that if a 
gentleman has left his country for his country’s good, or has 
been induced by the same laudable motive to restrict his 
residence to a particular place within his courttry, sometimes 
called a prison, his art education ought not to be allowed to 
suffer by his patriotic self-devotion. For this reason it doubt- 
less is that we find upon these walls so many pictures which 
we only too well remember to have seen before. Besides the 
division of Fine Arts, the two other main divisions of the 
Exhibition are those of Pottery and Woollen Goods. In the 
former division we observed in a recent visit some fine 
specimens of tobacco-pipes and porter-pots, and also an 
assortment of two-gallon jars, which we could not help asso- 
ciating mentally with the idea of gin. The latter division is 
placed in one of the galleries of the Hall, perhaps with a 
view to improving the “acoustic properties” which are so 
much discussed. The notion, we believe, is that other 
branches of manufacture will be exhibited in future 
years, so as to work gradually through a sort of cycle of pro- 
ductive industry. ‘There will be concerts and lectures in the 
Hall, exhibitions in the Galleries, and flower-shows with mili- 
tary music in the gardens. The élite of society and deputa- 
tions of working-men’s clubs are expected to be equally 
attracted to a place which is to be at once an agreeable lounge 
and a source of artistic and scientific knowledge. _It is likely 
that before the cycle of productive industry is complete the 
Hall and Exhibition will have killed the Crystal Palace, and 
be themselves defunct, or at least reduced to a stage of insig- 
nificance bordering on annihilation. We cannot help re- 
marking that the Crystal Palace was originally proposed as a 
sort of perpetuation of the Exhibition of 1851, from which this 
present Exhibition claims to be descended. It appears to us that 
no fault can be found with the Crystal Palace, except that it 
does not stand at South Kensington. Its managers would 
doubtless offer every facility either for the Bishop of Lonpox 
to pray or for Mr. HoLyoakeE to prophesy under its roof. It is 
big enough to hold almost any exhibition, national or inter- 
national, and to accommodate at once a pantomime and a 
lecture upon chemistry. If its managers have somewhat 
declined from the lofty programme with which they originally 
started, they have only advanced some way on the path on 
which the rival managers are now entering. Two similar 
enterprises must necessarily be conducted on the same prin- 
ciple; and for our own part we are so much enslaved by 
habit that we prefer to buy even our humbug at the origin: 
old-established shop. 


THE SECOND SIEGE OF PARIS. 


yy understand why the efforts of the Versailles troops 
have been up to this week directed mainly against the 
western side of Paris, it is only necessary to remember that the 
northern is practically neutralized so long as the Prussians ho!c 
the fortress of St. Denis and its outworks, whilst the troops 
of the Commune have from the first held the minor forts 
which form the outer enceinte on the southern and eastern 
fronts of the city. The stanch conduct of the commander 
and garrison of Mont Valérien, when the evil events of 
the 18th March and the subsequent inaction of the Tuizrs 
Administration might easily have shaken their allegiance, 
have had the effect of laying the fourth side of the capital 


comparatively bare to its new besiegers 
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The Seine, leaving Paris at its south-west angle with a 
southerly course, is no sooner clear of the city than it makes 
a semicircular round to the north, and then runs 

rallel to the inner enceinte along the whole western side of 
it, at a distance of about a mile andahalf. It even follows 
the north front with a similar natural parallel ditch for a 
short distance, but then turns from it abruptly at the village 
of St. Ouen to run northward past St. Denis; and from St. 
Denis the capricious stream begins another circular sweep, 
beyond which it flows to the southward, parallel to its former 
bend, and thus enclosing a long deep loop, nine miles in 
length and three in width, known as the Gennevilliers 
= which made, it turns westward once more. 

ersailles lies away from the river, opposite the mouth of 
this loop, as St. Denis is at its northern extremity. So 
large a stream thus doubled past the walls of a fortress 
naturally diminishes the necessity for artificial defences on 
that side; so that we here find a remarkable gap in the ex- 
terior circle of the defences of Paris. The outer enceinte is 
indeed continued just beyond the first or lower bend of the 
Seine, by Forts Sevres and Montretout, which lie directly 
between Paris and Versailles. About a mile from the latter, 
that is, one-third of the way up the loop towards St. Denis, 
Mont Valérien, rising above a flattish country, dominates a 
large section of it; but for the six miles between this fortress 
and that of St. Denis, the outer enceinte,or girdle of single forts, 
is omitted as unnecessary. 

The Seine just below, or northward of Valérien, begins to 
form a chain of long islets, the chief being the Isle de Puteaux 
and the Grande Jatte, together about three miles long. Be- 
tween the two a lesser islet carries the bridge of Neuilly, one 
of the chief passages from Paris into the great loop, which 
crosses the stream not quite two miles north of Valérien. The 
broad road that leads thence into Paris by the Porte des 
Ternes is continued in a direct line eastward to the Arc de 
Triomphe, not far within the enceinte, and so straight 
onward through the Champs Elysées to the well-known 
Place de la Concorde, the centre of holiday Parisian existence. 
This road was originally known as the Route de Cher- 
bourg, and the passenger travelling into Paris by it leaves 
to his right the now desolate Bois de Boulogne; whilst on his 
left, after he once gets clear of the very large village of 
Neuilly, on the city side of the river, he sees the churches of 
Villiers and Courcelles not far from the Seine, and the village 
and park of Sablonville nearer to Paris. Just opposite Mont 
Valérien, and towards the lower or southern end of the Bois 
de Boulogne, lies the bridge of Suresnes, so completely com- 
manded by the fortress that it has not been noticed during 
the late affairs. But as far from the other side of the Neuilly 
bridge, that is two miles lower down the stream, is the more 
important passage of Asniéres. Half-way between this bridge 
and that of Neuilly the road along the western side of the 
river passes the large mansion known as the Chiteau Bécon, 
so often mentioned of late. Further away from the same part 
of the river is the long straggling village of Courbevoie, and 
north of this, and towards the other side of the loop, that of 
Colombes, the latter wholly beyond the range of the Valérien 

uns. 
, We have been thus particular because this preface will 
enable us in a few sentences to relate the whole transactions 
of the last three weeks, the central interest of which, in a 
military view, converges on the Route de Cherbourg, and 
the ground on either side of it. After the successful revolu- 
tion of the 18th March, the insurgents for a while were 
centent with their advantage, or were uncertain whether their 
disorderly followers could be trusted for active operations 
beyond Paris; so they remained on the defensive, as did the 
Versailles Administration, which was at that time too weak 
to undertake any open attack upon the Red Government, and 
was perhaps inclined at heart to try the effect of delay. Such 
timid counsel on the side of order naturally produced boldness 
in their adversaries; and, after a while, the Commune 
resolved to take the offensive, and began the civil war by the 
famous march to Versailles in which F ovrens fell, and 
which, partly with the aid of the Valérien guns, was suddenly 
and sharply repulsed. The National Guards might naturally 
on the western side of the Seine attribute their defeat to 
what they are pleased to term the treachery of the 
Commandant of Mont Valérien; but it is certain that they 
failed quite as ignominiously on their left outside the loop, 
where the Southern forts at first covered their advance, but 
where the regular troops, who were waiting for them, took 
them suddenly in front and flank, and drove them back with 
’ the loss uf some hundreds of prisoners. The situation after 
these affairs—that is, about three weeks since—was as follows 
on the west side of Paris. 


The Communists held the Bois de Boulogne with their 
skirmishers, except where it was fully seen into by the 
of Valérien. They occupied Neuilly with its bridge, beyond 
which they had posts on the western bank; and they filleq 
all the places northward in the loop so as apparently to shyt 
the Versailles troops into the shelter of the fortress, ‘The 
latter, however, have from that time kept up a steady advange 
against them in the whole of this district. Aided by the 
island formation above the bridge of Neuilly, they succeedeg 
gradually in bringing a flanking fire from the south to bear 
upon it, and thus pushing its defenders off, they followed 
them beyond it, and lodged themselves in the village, in 
the heart of which desultory fighting had been carried on 
for more than a week before the truce of Tuesday last wag 
agreed on to allow the inhabitants to withdraw. Other 
columns advancing northward down the loop have captured 
successively Colombes, Courbevoie, and finally, on Monday 
week, Chateau Bécon, before which the Versailles troops 
had previously suffered a sharp repulse. Thus the insur- 
gents are now confined on the west side of the Seine to As- 
niéres, the bridge to which is swept by a flanking fire from 
batteries above ; while, on the other hand, the Versailles forces 
have spread themselves out.on the opposite or Paris bank to 
the north of Neuilly into Villiers and Courcelles, and have 
threatened Sablonville. The reputed victories of the Commune, 
the repulse of the enemy back to the bridge of Neuilly, the eut- 
ting off of the 2,000 “ Prussians of Versailles” in the Isle de 
Grande Jatte, the frequent successes of the Reds around As- 
niéres, resolve themselves upon examination into wildly exagge- 
rated reports of a series of the pettiest skirmishes from behind 
walls ever recorded; the end, however, being to bring the 
heroic and constantly successful National Guards back across 
the Seine, and to plant the enemy firmly half across the slip 
of land between the river and enceinte, with his two passages 
at Neuilly and Suresnes well secured, and his advanced tr 
threatening the only one left in the hands of the adventurers 
who act as generals for the Commune. 

Much has been said in the reports of the bombardment by 
the Valérien guns, and by others established at Courbevoie, of the 
Porte. Maillot, which closes the next principal entrance into 
the capital to the south of the Porte des ‘Ternes; and the 
latter also, with the houses near it, has suffered in a less 
degree. Late and clear accounts, however, tell us plainly that 
the enceinte is not yet at these points, nor of course elsewhere, 
in any real sense fairly breached; and the reason is mani- 
fest in the distance of the batteries hitherto employed, 
which are each over two miles distant from the object 
of their fire. If Paris is to be attacked from Neuilly 
and the villages lately occupied to its north, it can only be, 
as we suppose, by bringing more force to bear on the desul- 
tory strife that has been carried on in the buildings and 
enclosures about the Cherbourg road so as completely to 
drive the Communists back upon the enceinte on this side, and 
then to advance a few heavy guns for the purpose of making a 
regular breach. To continue this sort of warfare, however, 
is to give every possible advantage of a military character to 
the defenders. It would be to conduct the painful business on 
hand in the very form in which Parisian insurgents have for 
generations preferred—and that under conditions far more 
favourable to them, as we shall presently see, than such a 
war carried on within the streets of the capital itself could be. 
Without attempting to predict the course of events, it seems 
to us certain that the advance against the western face of the 
enceinte might be made with far more certainty direct 
from Mont Valérien, across the Longchamps meadows on 
the other side of the stream and through the Bois de 
Boulogne, where such of the young timber as yet 
remains is far too scanty to permit of its seriously ob- 
structing the progress of the assault. ‘The fighting on this 
whole western side hitherto, though in its results entirely 
against the Communists, has had but little effect on the de- 
fence, except as regards its moral aspects, and especially in 
its serving to create a thoroughly hostile sentiment between 
the National Guards and the now plainly stronger troops 
who press them in, and from whom they can no longer hope to 
steal a victory by those tricks of fraternisation so often suc- 
cessful in the early stages of Parisian revolts. 

Our object to-day being chiefly a review of the past, we 
have paid but little attention as yet to the constant skirmishing 
reported outside the loop, before Forts Issy and Vanves. It 
was certain that these forts, if properly defended, could offer 
very serious difficulties to any approach or surprise on that 
side; but it was no less certain that the Versailles troops had 
completely repulsed the feeble sorties made from their shelter 
against the Prussian lines through Meudon and Chatillon and 
Bagneux, which they occupy. ‘The siege on this side had 
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hitherto had only the character of a mere demonstration, 
until yesterday’s reports told us plainly that heavy batteries 
have been armed along the former second parallel of the 
Prussians, and are cannonading the forts. Only the belief that 
the Communists are losing heart altogether would justify the 
Government in throwing their real strength against works 
which kept off the flower of the Prussian army; and how far 
they are right in their premisses, it is too soon to judge fully. 
As we write, we learn that the besiegers have advanced down 
the Meudon slope, and carried the village of Les Moulineaux, 
about 700 yards west of Fort Issy, showing that the design of 
reducing the latter has been fully resolved on. To enter Paris 
through the enceinte behind it would of course be to turn all 
the barricades lately thrown up to meet the attack threatened 
from the west. -Yet after the forts the enceinte on this front 
must be mastered, and is more intact than that on the west; 
and materials are wanting to inform us whether the besieging 
army has force and guns enough to press a separate advance in 
this quarter without neglecting that from Neuilly, on which so 
much pains has been spent already. Nor would it be useful 
here to speculate on the chances of a surprise of the capital on 
the north side, under eover of the Prussians at St. Denis, since 
this could only be accomplished by political favour, and would 
be a political stratagem rather than a military feat of arms. 

On the interior defence of Paris, if once the enceinte falls, 
it is easy to speak with more certainty. The boasted barri- 
cades cannot do more than delay any regular troops that are 
handled with tolerable judgment. Barricades, to be effective, 
must extend from building to building. There is no work in 
the world more suitable to the art of the military miner than the 
breaking through such partitions as the gypsum and light stone 
walls which divide the houses in the newer parts of Paris; and 
to use this art steadily is all that is necessary to turn and render 
useless the strongest barricade that ever Red Republican 
devised. French troops worked into the heart of Saragossa 
against a desperate resistance made in some of the strongest 
buildings in the world by patriots of a more genuine sort 
than the impressed citizens the Communist battalions are filled 
up with, and against a garrison that outnumbered the be- 
siegers largely at the outset. If the struggle is really to be 
carried on within the city, the defeat of the insurrection ought 
to be as certain now as when the Rurals and regulars under 
Cavaiegnac and Lamoricitre drove the Communists of their 
day clean through, and finally out of, the much more closely, 
built and defensible Paris of 1848. 


BERKELEY AND HIS TIME. 


Pe admirable edition of Bishop Berkeley’s works which has 
recently been published by Professor Fraser for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford—an edition which, as we may say in passing, is in 
every way creditable to the editor and to the Clarendon Press— 
suggests some thoughts beyond the speculative opinions generally 
associated with Berkeley’s name. After reading over the various 
treatises with the advantage of Professor yoo notes, admirin 
the admirable literary skill which gives an almost unequalle 
to a dry metaphysical inquiry, and studying the life of their 
author, the reflection which occurs most forcibly regards the 
singular phenomenon of the ap ce of such a man in such an 
age. Recent critics of the highest eminence have very properly 
insisted on the importance of studying any author in connexion 
with the general currents of thought of his period. In scientific 
language, a knowledge of the medium is essential to a complete 
estimate of the organism. That which any man—even the very 
ablest—contributes from his own stores to the opinions of his 
time is only a fraction of his whole teaching. Lverybody is a 
transmitter as well as an originator of thought. He impresses his 
own stamp wpon the materials which he receives, and he adds some- 
thing of his own; but a great part of his work is merely a repro- 
duction and rearrangement of ideas which were floating in 
thousands of less powerful minds, It would be absurd, for example, 
to criticize Shakspeare as if he were an isolated phenomenon. He 
was the most perfect mouthpiece of his ; and his merit 
depends as ‘much upon the fidelity with which he reflected the 
current sentiments of the time as upon any positively new elements 
which he introduced. Berkeley is a very striking example of the 
importance of keeping in mind these conditions of a sound mode 
of criticism. It is obvious to remark at first sight that it would 
be difficult to find a character more completely at variance with 
the ordinary descriptions of the eighteenth century. His 
philosophy, his nobly unselfish life, are in striking ‘contrast 
With an age which is generally denounced, and not quite 
batty, for its cold material tendencies. We might perhaps 
inclined to fancy that different types of men are produced at 
different epochs ; that in one century everybody is born with an 
inate tendency to romance and poetry, and in another with an 
8 case would probably go to establish a more natural 
txplanation of the change. It is not that fewer people are born 


with romantic tendencies in a prosaic age, but that romance is 
unable to flourish under certain conditions of the intellectual 
atmosphere. At particular s of thought all the loftier parts 
of men’s nature seem to be blighted by the influence of the time. 
Commonplace characters always swim with the tide; and even 
the most original, after a more or less protracted struggle, are 
brought down towards the level of their contemporaries. Or we 
might compare the nature of the process to that which is some- 
times exemplified in the characteristic physiognomy of an epoch. 
Artists sometimes tell us that the style of the human face varies ; 
and that, for example, the long, pointed countenances which 
Vandyke ot gpa to represent were succeeded by the short, broad 
visages which appear on the canvas of Hogarth or Reynolds. 
We may doubt whether a mathematical imvestigation would 
confirm this natural impression. It seemsmore probable that the 
mode of dress would account for the eye of the apparent 
transformation; and that the remainder might be explained by 
the artist’s more or less conscious flattery, slightly modifying the 
faces of his sitters in accordance with the fashionable type of 
beauty at the time. Berkeley might thus be described as one of 
the great divines of famous times, stunted in appearance by the 
necessity of wearing a wig. The old fire might be burning within, 
but the external manifestations would be dulled and blunted. But 
whether the influence was no deeper than the costume, or, a3 is 
more probable, deeply affected his character and intellect, we may 
define the special interest attaching to Berkeley as centred upon 
the struggle of a singularly fine nature against uncongenial con- 
surroundings. 

The marks of this struggle are a nt throughout Berkeley’s 
writings; he is constantly denouncing the evil tendencies of the 
time, and taking what now appears to be in some ways an exag- 
peer view of the general decay in religion and morality. But 

esides his explicit assertions as to the degeneracy of the day, and 
the “progeniem vitiosiorem” that was to follow, both his life 
and his philosophy bear marks of the struggle. George IL., we are 
told, declared, in reply to his unprecedented request to be allowed 
to resign his preferment, that he might live where he pleased, but 
that he should die a bishop in spite of himself. That is a pretty 
good epitome of Berkeley’s life. He was, in spite of himself, 
a bishop, and a bishop of the eighteenth century. He strug- 
gled manfully against his fate; he endeavoured with all 
his heart to carry out his romantic Bermuda project; and only 
succeeded, though his failure was due to no fault of his own, in 
becoming a non-resident dean. Nobody was more entirely raised 
above sordid views, and yet he was compelled to go through the 
ordinary respectable course, and rise steadil from one preferment 
to another, and to enjoy them without wraps ag very tangible 
mark in the world. He did his utmost to eccentric, as his 
friends called it by way of reproof, or heroic, as they called it by 
way of ridicule; but his wings were clo ; the world was too 
strong for him; and instead of emulating a Xavier or even a 
Wesley, he was kept with few interruptions to the ordinary high 
road. He rose from a fellowship to a deanery and a bishopric 
with provoking re ity; his gailénk kicking against the pricks 
ended only in a pleasant trip to America without loss of prefer- 
ment; he even had a fortune left him by a young lady; and when 
at last he resolved to cut loose from the world and retire to a life 
of yee meditation, his final eccentricity was cut short by 
death. The one tangible effect that he produced upon the world 
was that which could not but be produced by one of whom it 
might be said without apparent exaggeration that he possessed 
“every virtue under heaven.” Yet there is something piteous in 
seeing such virtue so far wasted, and a man of such noble impulses 
set to draw steadily between the ordinary shafts. 

Turning from his life to his philosophy we find in some respects 
a curious parallel. We are not about to raise once more the 
disputed question as to the merits of his contributions to meta- 
physical inquiry. Some recent writers have sneered at his pre- 
tensions, and compared them disadvantageously with the elaborate 
systems raised by his German successors. Others may perhaps be in- 
clined to think that the implied mode of estimating philosophical 
merit is entirely erroneous ; that a man need not be shallow, even 
asa metaphysician, because he is admirably clear ; and that writers 
who have thrown a brilliant light upon certain isolated questions 
have often a as great an effect upon speculation as others 
who have out a few thoughts into a vast apparatus of 

edantic phraseology which is already falling into oblivion. But 
rkeley at any rate deserves the eredit of having supplied a very 


| important step in the progress of his favourite inquiries. As Pro- 


fessor Fraser has pointed out with great clearness, he was a con- 
necting link between Locke and Hume; and Hume, as we know, 
supplied the starting-point from which diverged the amazing 
circumgyrations of later metaphysical speculation. It is from this 
point of view that the peculiar contrast of which we have spoken 
makes itself manifest. Berkeley was, in his own opinion, an 
eminently constructive philosopher. It was his main object, as is 
almost ostentatiously explained in every one of his writings, 
to break down the materialist tendencies. of his He 
wishéd to spiritualize the universe, to get rid of ithe dead 
mechanical matter which, as he thought, supplied the fulcrum 
by which philosophers were endeavouring to 1 God from the 
world. He, says, in the Vindication of his Theory of Vision, 
now first joined to his collected works, that atheistical principles 
have taken deeper root than was generally imagined; that “Pan- 
theism, Materialism, Fatalism, are nothing but Atheism a little 
disguised; that the notions of Hobbes, Spinoza, Leibnitz (referring 
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to his necessarian views) and Bayle, are relished and applauded 
... + that the course of arguing pursued by infidels leads to 
Atheism as well as Infidelity.” His intention was to overthrow 
the very foundations of this fatal system. The senses, as he argued, 
merely supplied the symbolism by which we might everywhere 
detect the finger of the Almighty. All phenomena were simply 
the handwriting of God upon our minds; and we might be more 
certain of His existence than of any other truth accessible to the 
human reason. “As sure,” he declares, “as a sensible world 
really exists, so sure there is an infinite, omnipresent Spirit, who 
contains and supports it.” This doctrine lies at the very root of 
his philosophy; and the whole value of his speculations in his own 
eyes is that they bring it into clearer light. hat the value of his 
argument may be it is beyond our present purpose to inquire ; but it 
is certainly singular, and has at first sight an air of paradox, thata 
philosopher who rests his whole fame upon these pretensions 
should be the mean term between Locke, the great parent of the 
eighteenth-century philosophy, and Hume, its most destructive 
thinker. Berkeley intended to base theism upon irrefutable 
principles; and yet he supplied the weapons with which Hume 
assailed the most established theistic arguments. As Professor 
Fraser puts it, Berkeley’s doctrine was in fact a kind of “ spiritual 
positivism.” When transmitted to Hume the spiritual part dropped 
out and the positivism alone remained. In attempting to destroy 
the belief in “inert senseless matter,” he cleared the ground for a 
simple phenomenalism. He attacked abstract ideas because he 
thought that they were the refuge of atheism; but his arguments 
cut both ways, and were as useful for those who would destroy 
our belief in God as for those who would destroy our belief in 
matter. Looking at the question from his own point of view, he 
neglected the ambiguity of his results, and did not see how easily 
they might be pressed into the service of the enemy whom he in- 
tended to crush. 

The full explanation of this curious result would be interesting, 
but would lead us altogether beyond our limits. It is enoug 
to repeat once more the moral which we have already drawn. 
A man is the creature of his age. There is more in common 
than appears on the surface between the most distant representa- 
tives of a given current of thought. Perhaps at some future time 
people will discover the common assumptions which underlie the 
teaching of Dr. Newman and Mr. Mill. Contemporaries are natu- 
rally more concerned with the points of opposition than with the 
points of agreement. Controversy is exciting, and we overlook 
the opinions in which we all agree, just as we forget the atmosphere 
which we are constantly breathing. Berkeley was simply following 
out a train of argument the first steps in which had been already 
taken by Locke, and the conclusions from which were to be drawn 
by Hume. Probably his conclusions were really as applicable 
in the sense in which he designed them asin that which they 
bore to his successors; but, published in that age, the more 
— side of his doctrine dropped into oblivion, whilst anything 
that could be pressed into the service of scepticism fell upon well- 
prepared ground, Perhaps it is good for us to remember that, 
after all, we are thus often co-operating, when we fancy that we 
are engaged in the most daniee conflict ; and that even those 
who oppose the tendencies of the age are often unconsciously 
adding to the impetus of its movement. 


MR. LOWE ON THE BATTLE OF MARATHON. 


FP\HERE would scem to be no offender wholly beyond hope 

of reformation. We know that Origen and Tillotson, and, 
according to Lord Macaulay, Mr. Robert Montgomery also, looked 
for a change for the better in the most unpromising subject of all. 
With the example of these charitable divines before us, it would 
not become us to maintain of any mere human sinner that he is 
absolutely incapable of forsaking the error of his ways. There 
are cases where the signs of improvement may be slight, but in 
detecting signs of improvement a benevolent eye can afford to be 
even microscopic in its keenness. Setting forth, then, in this 
charitable frame of mind, we think that we can discern marks of a 
change for the better in Mr. Lowe’s last after-dinner speech. Mr. 
Lowe has been dining with the Institution of Civil Engineers. It 
would not be Mr. Lowe if he dined with anybody or madea speech 
in public of any kind without bringing in some abuse of the English 
Universities. It is not in his nature to get on his legs without 
saying something to the disparagement of institutions one of 
which was the first to appreciate him, and which has continued, 
in the teeth of his slanders, to bestow honours upon him. Whether 
such conduct is grateful or generous, whether it shows special 
delicacy of feeling or a very keen sense of propriety, we need not 
inquire. It is enough that it is the nature of Mr. Lowe. 
Another man might have found plenty to say in honour of 
the profession of a civil engineer without saying anything 
against any other profession or pursuit. But Mr. Lowe must 
give some one the rough side of his tongue, and it is of course 
grander to give it to those from whom he has himself most 
benefited. We do not argue about the matter; it is Mr. Lowe’s 
way; it is a disagreeable, but perhaps unavoidable, peculiarity, 
like A/eptomania or any other disagreeable peculiarity. And, as we 
have implied already, Mr. Lowe has to some extent reformed. His 
last speech is very silly and spiteful, but it no longer contains any 
direct misstatements, Up to this time Mr. Lowe, like Mr. Froude, 
has made a practice of going about, asserting to every audience 


where such a statement was likely to win him a cheer that nothi 
was taught at Oxford and Cambridge but Latin and Greek. We 
were of course bound, if possible, to believe that this slander wag 
not wilful. It was trying to have to — up theories of crassq 
tgnorantia, invincible ignorance, and the like, for the benefit of a 
man like Mr. Lowe, but it was better to do so than to suspact 
him of being a conscious false witness. And we are glad to find the 
more charitable view confirmed. Since we last had to deal with Mr, 
Lowe on these matters, he has revisited the scene of his youthful 
eminence, and he has been received with the highest honours. This 
little episode in his life has clearly done him good. Itis plain that 
he did not waste the few hours which he spent in Oxford last 
June. He then learned for the first time, and we doubt not with 
all due admiration and astonishment, what changes had taken place 
in the system of the University since he himself took his double 
first. It needs something of an effort to conceive the emotions of 
Mr. Lowe on hearing for the first time, in the year 1870, that for 
sixteen or seventeen years past examinations had been held, and 
degrees and honours conferred, in subjects other than classics and 
mathematics. Conceive the effect of the news that there really 
were Schools of Natural Science and of Law and Modern History, 
that men got classes in those schools, that they got scholarships 
and fellowships for proficiency in their subjects, subjects taking in 
matters having so practical a bearing on modern public life as 
Political Economy and International Law. The delight at findin 
that his own University came so much nearer than he had fancied 
to his own ideal must, one would have thought, have been tem- 
ered with regret at the thought that he had himself so long 
aboured under a mischievous mistake and had given currency to 
it on so many public occasions. Mr. Lowe could hardly have been 
quite pleased with himself on finding that he had so long re- 
mained ignorant of what everybody but Mr. Froude and him- 
self knew, and that he had been unwittingly putting forth 
misrepresentations so transparent that men had been tempted 
to believe that they were not unwitting. Theré are men 
from whom, under such circumstances, we might have looked 
for a frank avowal of error or a frank expression of regret. 
From Mr. Lowe we certainly did not look for anything of 
the kind. In his case it is a good deal to find that his new 
opportunities have not been wholly wasted, that he has learzed 
enough to make him forbear from statements which he now 
knows to be untrue. Perhaps even now he stands some- 
what in need of a judgment of charity. Perhaps the words 
which he still uses might convey to his hearers ideas not very 
different from those conveyed by his former speeches. Still it 
is something—it is, as far as it goes, a cheering sign of reform— 
that he no longer makes the old groundless assertions in so 
many words. In what he now says he may be taken as speaking 
for himself, or at most for his own generation, not as directly 
denying or ignoring the improvements which the Universities 
have been so laboriously making for the last twenty years. That 
he brings in what he has to say with a sneer might be taken 
for granted ; it is Mr. Lowe who is speaking. He is glorifying 
the Civil Engineers, who surely are quite able to stand on their 
own merits without depreciating anybody else. But Mr. Lowe 
must have his fling at some one or other. He must have his 
regulation tilt at the Universities in some shape or another, and 
he now combines it with a thrust delivered in a quarter the 
most unexpected, namely, at the Athenians who fell at Mara- 
thon. We do not know whether Mr. Lowe has anyhow mixed 
up the battle of Marathon in the fifth century B.c. with the 
more recent massacre in the same part of the world, but he cer- 
tainly seems to have been in a fit bloody-minded enough for the 
best brigand of them all, Mr. Lowe measures the importance of 
events, and it would seem their attractiveness also, by the number 
of people who are killed, and, judged by this standard, he pro- 
nounces the battle of Marathon to have been a very insignificant 
affair. Here is the passage, according to the best authorities. 
If Mr. Lowe is misrepresented, the fault rests with the Times and 
not with us:— 

When I consider the ordinary education given in this country and com- 
pare it with the cducation which is appropriate to that profession (of 
civil engineering], I am astonished at the contrast. My own education, and 
I had the happiness of receiving it at one of our public schools and Uni- 
versities, was directed mainly to learning something of the literature and 
the language of a people who have long since passed away—people who knew 
very little of nature, very little of the world in which they lived, very litwe 
indeed, of anything except the squabbles and quarrels in which they engaged 
with one another, and which they carried on upon a scale the most minute. 
(A laugh.) When I think of the celebrated battle of Marathon 2nd all our 
schoolboy enthusiasm about the 192 persons who perished on that occasion on 
the side of the victorious (a laugh), and compare it with the grand drama 
which has been enacted in another part of Europe within the last seven or 
eight months, I cannot help feeling how small were the matters to which our 
early attention was directed, Why, a good colliery accident, under the 
auspices of those professional gentlemen whom I see around me, would 
throw one of these great events of ancient times completely into the shade. 
(A laugh.) 

Now the first thing that strikes us is that Mr. Lowe takes account 
only of the number of men who are killed on the side of the 
victors, and leaves the vanquished wholly out of the reckoning. 
Only a hundred and ninety-two Athenians were killed; but how 
many barbarians? As Mr. Lowe seems to gloat over a “ good 
colliery accident,” he has ene an abstract delight in having 
people killed, irrespectively of the nations to which they may 
long or the cause in which they may be engaged. A good stand- 
up tight between two Eastern despots, like those despots in the Old 

estament who came up with a host of a thousand tho 
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like those same Old Testament battles in which eight hundred 
thousand chosen men fell dead, would be just the thing to make 
Mr. Lowe comfortable. Such an event might be allowed to be of 
some importance, even though it happened a long time ago and 
was recorded in a dead language. But Mr. Lowe despises a battle 
in which only a hundred and ninety-two men were killed on the 
winning side. We dare say we are quite wrong, but we should 
certainly have thought that it was the great object of warfare to 
win victories with the smallest possible loss of men on your own 
side ; some very humane people might be tempted to add, with the 
smallest possible loss on either side. But it is plain that, if Count 
Moltke or any other great general could carry military science so 
far as to destroy the whole of the enemy’s army without the loss 
of any of his own men, Mr. Lowe would look upon such a victory 
as an event of no importance whatever. Of course the great 
feature of the battle of Marathon, in a military point of view, is that 
a very small army defeated a very large one with very little loss, 
and this is the reason that hy Aa picks out for despising it. 
It was a small matter, a matter on a minute scale. r. Lowe, 
in short, talks for the nonce as if he could value or understand 
nothing except physical bigness, and that bigness employed for 
purposes of destruction. . Cobden once made people smile by 
a comparison between the Ilissus and the Mississippi. The com- 
parison, like Mr, Lowe’s comparison, turned on the physical big- 
ness of the two streams. But Mr. Cobden took quite another 
standard from Mr. Lowe. Mr. Cobden rated the Mississippi 
above the Ilissus because its physical bigness enabled it to do more 
physical good to mankind than the Ilissus. The Ilissus at most 
served the purposes of a few washerwomen, while the Mississippi 
carried countless steamers, and was the highway of communica- 
tion between great countries. This way of looking at things, if 
not very profound, is at least benevolent. Mr. Cobden valued 
objects in proportion to the physical good that they can do. 
Mr. Lowe values them in proportion to their power of doing 
4 ee evil. The civil engineers themselves do not seem 
to be nearly so much valued on account of any of their real ser- 
vices to mankind as because under their auspices good colliery 
accidents can be got up. Moral force, intellectual force, go in Mr. 
Lowe’s eyes for nothing, if they are not accompanied by mere 
hugeness. The lasting importance of an event in the history of 
mankind for nothing if the event is itself on a minute scale as 
measured by the number of people killed. The battle of Marathon, 
and the war between Germany and France, are measured by Mr. 
Lowe, not by the magnitude of the interests concerned, not by 
the moral or intellectual energies called out in either, but simply 
by the number of combatants slain. One is a small matter; the 
other is a grand drama. Yet, great and important as was the war 
which has just ended, it is really, in its bearing on the general 
history of mankind, a small and minute matter compared with the 
battle of Marathon. It is strange indeed that we should have, at 
this time of day, to explain to a man in Mr. Lowe’s position what 
the interests at stake at Marathon really were. Great as were 
the questions involved between Germany and France, the ques- 
tions involved between Greece and Persia were infinitely 
greater. The question decided in that day’s strife was whether 
the first efforts of human intellect and human freedom should 
be crushed in the bud. The ch of the Athenian heavy- 
armed simply ruled that Europe should not be held down, 
like Asia, under the yoke of Eastern despots. It ruled that 
the powers of man should be allowed their full and free de- 
velopment, and should not be crushed by the deadening weight of 
a single i sible will. It secured to the world all that is 
implied in the difference between the West and the East, between 
om and slavery, between the civilized man and the barbarian. 
In short, it was the battle of Marathon which made Mr. Lowe 
—_ which made the Institute of Civil Engineers possible. 
ut all this is nothing to Mr. Lowe, so long as the men killed on 
the victorious side were only a hundred an ninety-two. 

We can conceive nothing more thoroughly shallow, nothing 
more thoroughly ignoble and ungrateful, than Mr. Lowe’s whole 
way of talking. Mr. Lowe despises the “literature and langua 
of a people who have long since away.” It isas well to a 
accurate, and the fact is that neither the people nor its language 
has passed away. That, however, is of course not the point; and 
if Mr. Lowe cannot raise himself from match-boxes and colliery 
accidents to feel and understand all that is opened to the human 
mind by the ancient literature of Greece, we fear that we cannot 
raise him. But we may point out the grotesque absurdity of 
jesPising, as “knowing very little of nature,” the people who 


t began the study of nature. The knowledge of mankind, as | 


a whole, like the knowledge of individuals, must have a be- 
ee :There was doubtless a time when Mr. Lowe knew very 
tile of political economy, very little of the art of framing budgets, 

or even of the art of bringing about good colliery accidents. Yet 
We do not think that Mr. Lowe was in those days a contemptible 
Person, if he was honestly striving to gain a mastery of the 
subjects in which he has since risen to such perfection. In a 
sense the most enlightened Greek knew 
in of nature than probably any one of the company who 
dined with the Civil Engineers, In another sense he knew 
finitely more than all of them. His knowledge was posi- 
Nely far less; relatively to his means of acquiring it it was far 

over. The Greeks were the first who began to look both into their 
ra foo and into the world around them. They ought not to 

espised because they knew less than those who by their help 

@ learned more; the fair comparison is with those who went 


before them and never took the trouble to learn anything. It is 
strange to have to explain to a Liberal Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer those elementary truths which Lord Macaulay would have 
thought needed no explanation to a fourth-form boy. The notion 
of despising those who made a beginning in anything because 
others have been able to develop and improve what they began is 
something for which it is hard to find epithets. In most people 
we should call it simply silly ; in Mr. Lowe, who has sense enough 
to see through the nonsense which he is talking, we fear we must 
give it harder names, 

Of course Mr. Lowe’s audience laughed at all his shallow 
sayings. It is a way audiences have. It is hard not to laugh 
when other people laugh, and especially when the thing to 
laughed at flatters one’s own vanity. Yet we do not think so ill 
of the Civil Engineers as to believe that, when they went home 
and thought over the matter, they would not see through Mr. 
Lowe's fallacies. As a rule, men of any pursuit are not un- 
grateful to the first inventors of that pursuit; they do not com- 
monly run them down in the Ham-like spirit of Mr. Lowe. The 
man who first launched a coracle really did more for the arts of 
navigation and naval architecture than the man who invented the 
last thing in turret-ships. But the upsetting of his coracle could 
not possibly kill so many people as the Soualang of the Captain. 
- Mr. Lowe’s eyes, what he did was a very small matter 
indeed. 


MR. PURCHAS AGAIN, 


f hee second act has been played out in a drama which, like 
some sensational pieces at the Porte S. Martin, may not 
improbably take more than one night in the representation. The 
first presented Mr. Purchas being tined a round sum of money for 
the crime of being too poor to pay a counsel when he was put 
upon his defence for his high crimes and misdemeanours of fancy- 
ing that the Judicial Committee had declared fourteen years ago 
that certain dresses were legal, and having accordingly worn those 
dresses, and for having further fancied that another Judicial 
Committee had condemned another clergyman for not adopting 
a particular posture, and having accordingly adopted that posture. 
e second act was the application of Mr. Purchas, now in funds, 
to be allowed legal help for stating his case before the Court, and 
its rejection by the Judicial Committee, because, in view of the 
“ grave public mischief which would arise on any doubt being thrown 
on the finality of the decisions of the Committee, their Lordshi 
are of opinion that expediency requires that the prayer of the 
petition to the Judicial Committee should not be acceded to, but 
should be refused with costs.” The Judicial Committee have 
been very kindly mindful of their own and of every one else’s time 
when they rested their decision upon expediency, and carefully 
abstained from any expression of opinion which would lead their 
most enthusiastic admirer to suppose they thought themselves. 
right in their former decision. fa particular they have been 
careful of the peace of mind of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and of the five thousand clergy with whom he has entered into 
a correspondence of which, in spite of the superior attrac- 
tions of the great match question, our readers may still re- 
tain’ some recollection. We need hardly remind them that 
His Grace sent a sharp rebuke from the sweet shores of the 
Mediterranean to a couple of bishops, more deans and arch- 
deacons than we can well sum up, and about a quarter of the 
clergy of the Establishment, for the offence of having said some- 
thing which could by some unknown third party be distorted 
into an imputation upon the Judicial Committee, that they could 
in any decision be guided by motives of policy. The late decision. 
has come too late to rh the good Archbishop from wasting 
his paper; but if any of his involuntary correspondents may have 
felt the temptation to rush into print and either disclaim or jus- 
tify the terrible imputation, he will find himself relieved of 
much trouble by the frank confession made by the Lord Chan- 
cellor last Wednesday. The Judgment was right or wrong—no: 
matter. It aggrieves the consciences of a large proportion 
of the clergy of England, and of the congregations to whom 
the ministrations of those clergy are grateful—no matter. It 
uzzles lawyers—no matter. ‘I'he political condition of Par- 
iament renders any legislative relief impossible—no matter. 
Therefore, if injustice has been done, that injustice must now be 
corrected or it may be irremediable—no matter. The finality of 
the decisions of the Committee are not to be doubted, and so it 
is not “expedient” that the case should be reheard. The 
question is certainly cleared of much onebianhy. om both sides 
by this ingenuous acknowledgment. After the Judicial Committee 
has itself confessed that it acts upon grounds of expediency, it 
will be difficult for the fathers of the flock to demand com- 
pliance with its edicts on the high ground of right and 
justice. We shall probably have plenty of the old stereotyped 
appeals to their reverend brethren to obey the law now that it has 
been authoritatively declared by the voice of the highest tribunal, 
and the reverend Leotiets will — answer that there is no 
more law-loving class in the world than they are, but that they 
have always been taught that obedience to law is to be reasonable, 
and not slavish ; and some forward young curate may even dare to 
ask the Archbishop of York or the Bishop of London whether it 
is not a fact that Daniel was cast into the den of lions for refusing 
to obey an order upon a ritual matter issued by the king upon 


| 


the advice of his council. In the meanwhile the large proportion 
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of the people who are not reverend and not brethren may ask what 
is the moral as distinct from the coercive value of this Judgment, 
and find out that, if it is reduced to facts and numbers, it simply | 
means that one lawyer member of the Judicial Committee, Sir | 
Robert Phillimore, pronounced a judgment in a certain sense ; that | 
two other lawyer members of the same body (backed by two | 
clergymen) contradicted that judgment ; and that a fourth lawyer | 
member, Sir John Taylor Coleridge, took the unusual step of | 
saying in print that he thought the two other members in the | 
wrong ; so that if any So ag should choose to be contumacious, 
he would be able to urge that, after all, he was only expressing the 
opinion that Sir Robert Phillimore and Sir John Coleridge were 
as likely to know what they were talking about as Lord Hatherley | 
and Lord Chelinsford. 

But at least the finality of the Judicial Committee is safe; and for 
this blessed result it is expedient to disappoint and mortify a 
fourth of the elergy of England, who did not ask to have the 
Judgment reversed, but simply argued out, and many more who 
felt with them, though they did not sign any appeal. Equally 
expedient is it that no “doubt should be thrown” upon the 
“finality ” of the Vatican Council, and so Dr. Déllinger is ex- 
communicated. As we have no desire to see Dr. Thomson ques- 
tioned in his ge per of Bishopsthorpe, we feel that we are 
his good friends by suggesting to him how close an analogy exists 
between his doings and those of his brother prelate on the Tiber. 

We trust that we need hardly explain that we have not the 
slightest sympathy with Mr. Purchas himself. Wrongheadedness 
could hardly go further than it has done in his‘case. But, as Mr. 
Crawford pathetically asked at the Mansion House, “what is | 
to become of the fools of the world?” If the price which every | 
clergyman has to pay for not being very wise 1s to be amerced 
in several ol pounds of law expenses, we fear that the 
dearth of clerical candidates, of which the Bishops already com- 
plain, will before very long be considerably increased. In the 
meanwhile nothing is more certain than that the real importance 
of great contests—legal, political, and religious—bears very little 
relation to the value of the combatants, and that the gravest issues 
have often been tried over the most unworthy victims. In the 
present case the contest, stripped of its incidents, is one between a 
narrow and ignorant uniformity and an elastic comprehensiveness— 
of ritual no doubt apparently, but really and secondly of higher 
and more important things—and the Judicial Committee has 
decided that it is expedient, out of regard to their own not 
unquestioned dignity, that the cause of narrowness shall be 
affirmed by pain and penalty. It must never be forgotten that the 

ersons who were anxious for the rehearing took the chances of 
attle, on which they might have got a more complete overthrow 
than they have now suffered. But they courageously faced the 
risks. They wanted the question to be fairly and fully heard 
out, so that if what they believed to be both law and history 
were to be declared neither one nor the other, it might be so on 
rather more convincing reasons than appear in the late Judg- 
ment, As it is, the Judicial Committee has opened floodgates 
without waiting to inquire how strong the stream behind them 
is. The Bishops, we should imagine, will do their best to 
regulate the torrent, and they may do much, but not all. The 
Church Association has also a voice in the question of peage or 
war within the Church ; and we conclude with one suggestion, 
which we request that body to take to heart. There are no men 
more alive to the advantages of Establishment than the Low 
Church leaders of the Church Association. They may be assured 
that, if they attempt to enforce their judgment by persecution and | 
rosecution, they will have contributed far more effectually than 
fr. Miall to the speedy disestablishment of the Church of 
England. 


MODERN MAN-HATERS. 
a the many odd social phenomena of the present day 
may be reckoned the class of women who are professed 
despisers and contemners of men; pretty misanthropes, doubtful | 
alike of the wisdom of the past and the distinctions of nature, but 
believing vigorously in a good time coming when women are to 
take the lead, and men to be as docile dogs in their wake. To be 


for men, and the unnatural revolt against 
or guidance, which animates the class of 


fierce kind of contem 
anything like con 


| modern man-haters. That husbands, fathers, and brothers should 


be thought by women to be tyrannical, severe, selfish, or anythj 
else expressive of the misuse of strength, is perhaps natural, 

no doubt too often deserved ; but we confess it seems an odd in. 
version of relations when a pretty, frail, delicate woman with a 
narrow forehead accuses her stalwart, broad-shouldered male 
companions of the meaner and more cowardly class of faults hitherto 
considered distinctively feminine; and when she says with a dis. 
dainful toss of her small head, “ Men are so weak and unjust, I 
have no respect for them!” we wonder where the strength and jus. 
tice of the world can have gone, for, if we are to trust our senses, we 


| can scarcely credit her with having them in her keeping. On the 
| other hand, the man-hater ascribes to her own sex every good 


quality under heaven; and, not content with taking the more 
patient and negative virtues which have always been allowed to 
women, boldly bestows on them the energetic and active virtues 
as well, and robs men of their inborn characteristics that she 
may deck her own sex in their spoils. She grants, of course, that 
men are superior in physical strength and courage ; but she qualifies 
the admission by adding that all they are good for is to push a way 
for her in a crowd, to protect her at night against burglars, to 
take care of her on a journey, to fight for her when occasion 


_demands and bear the heavy end of the stick always, to work 
| hard that she may enjoy, and encounter dangers that she ma 
| be safe. This réle is the only use of their lives, so far as she is 
| concerned. And to women of this way of thinking the earth is 


neither the Lord's, nor yet man’s, but woman’s. 

Apart from this mere brute strength which has been given 
to men mainly for her advantage, she says they are nuisances 
and for the most part shams; and she wonders with less surprise 
than disdain at those of her sisters who have kept any trust in 
them, who still honestly profess to both love and respect them, 
and who are not ashamed to own that they rely on their better 
judgment in all important matters of life, and look to them for 
counsel and protection generally. The modern man-hater does 
none of these things. If she has a husband she holds him as 
her enemy ez officio, and undertakes home life as a-state of de- 
clared warfare, where she must be in antagonism if she would not 
be enslaved. Has she money? it must be tied up safe from his 
control, not as a joint precaution against future misfortune, but as 
a personal protection against his malice ; for the modern theory is 
that a husband will, if he can get it, squander his wife’s money 
simply for cruelty and to spite her, though in so doing he may 
ruin himself as well. It is our new reading of the old saying 
about being revenged on one’s face. Has she friends whom he, 
in his quality of man of the world, knows to be unsuitable 
companions tor her, and such as he conscientiously objects to re- 
ceive into his house?—his advice to her to drop them is an 
unwarrantable interference with her most sacred atfections, and 
she stands by her undesirable acquaintances, for whom she has 
never particularly cared until now, with the constancy of a mart 
defending her faith. If it would please her to rush into public 
life as the noisy advocate of any nasty subject that may be on 
hand, his refusal to have his name dragged through the mire at 
the instance of her folly is coercion in Its worst form—the coer- 
cion of her conscience, of her mental liberty; and she complains 
bitterly to her friends among the shrieking sisterhood of the harsh 
restrictions he places on her freedom of action. Her heart is with 
them, she says, and perhaps she gives them pecuniary and other 
aid in private; but she cannot follow them on to the platform, nor 
sign her name to passionate manifestoes as ignorant as they are 
unseemly, nor tout for signatures to petitions on things she knows 
nothing about, and the true bearing of which she cannot under- 
stand, nor dabble in dirt till she bas lost the sense of its being 
dirt at all. And, not being able to disgrace her husband that she 
may swell the ranks of the unsexed, she is quoted by the shriekers 
as one among many examples of the subjection of women and 
the odious tyranny under which they live. As for the man, 
no hard words are too hard for him. It is only enmity which 


| animates him, only tyranny and oppression. There is no iiten- 


tion of friendly guidance in his determination to prevent her from 
making a gigantic blunder, no feeling of kindly protection in the 


sure, as if by way of keeping the balance even and maintaining the 
sum of forces in the world in due equilibrium, a purely useless and 
absurd kind of womanhood is more in fashion than it used to be ; 
but this does not affeet either the accuracy or the strangene:s of our | 


authority which he uses to keep her from offering herself as a mark 
for public ridicule and damaging discussion, wherein the bloom 
of her name and nature is swept away for ever; it is all the base 
exercise of an unrighteous power, and the first crusade to be 


first statement; and the number of women now in revolt against | undertaken in these latter days is the woman’s crusade against 
nature, religion, and the supremacy of men is somethiay un- masculine supremacy. 


alleled ia our history. Both before and during the first French | 


Warm partisan, however, as she is of her own sex, the modern 


ar 
Revolution the esprits forts in petticoats were agents of no small _ man-hater cannot forgive the ,woman we spoke of who still 


account in the work of social reorganization going on ; but hitherto 


women, here in England, have been content to believe as they | framed men for 


have been taught, and to trust the men to whom they belong wi 

a siuyple kind of faith in their friendliness and good intentions, 
which reads now like a tradition of the past. With the ad- 
vaneed class of women, the modern man-haters, one of the 
articles of their creed is to regard men as their natural enemies 


from whom they must both protect themselves and be protected ; 


and one of their favourite exercises is to rail at them as both 
weak and wicked, both moral cowards and personal bullies, 
with whom the best -wisdom is to have least intercourse, and on 
whom no woman who has either common sense or self-respect 
would rely. To those who get the coniidence of women many 


startling revelations are made, but one of the most startling is the 


believes in old-fashioned distinctions; who thinks that nature 
wer and women for tenderness, and that the 
fitting, because natural, division of things is protection on 
the one side, and a reasonable measure of—we will not mince 
the word—obedience on the other. For indeed the one m- 
| volves the other. Women of this kind, whose sentiment of sex is 
| natural and healthy, the modern man-hater regards as traitors 0 
the camp; or as slaves content with their slavery, and therefore im 
more pitiable case than those who, like herself, jangle their chains 
noisily, and seek to break them by loud uproar. But even worse 
than the women who honestly love and respect the men to whom 
| they belong, and who find their highest happiness in pleasing 
| them, and their truest wisdom in self-surrender, are those who 
| go a step further, and who frankly confess the shortcomings 
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of their own sex, and think the best chance of mending a 
fault is first to understand that it is a fault. With these 
worse than traitors no terms are to be kept; and the man- 
haters rise in a body and ostracize the offenders. To be known 
to have said that women are weak, that their best place is at 
home, that filthy matters are not for their handling, that the 
instinct of feminine modesty is not a thing to be disregarded in the 
education of girls or the action of matrons, are sins for which these 
self-accusers are accounted “ creatures ” not fit for the recognition 
of the nobler-souled man-hater. The jan war at this moment 

ing on between these two sections of womanhood is one of the 
oddest things belonging to this odd condition of affairs. 

This sect of modern man-haters is recruited from three classes 
mainly—those who have been cruelly treated by men, and whose 
faith in one half of the human race camot survive their own one 
sad experience; those restless and ambitious persons who are less 
than women, greedy of notoriety, indifferent to home life and 
holding home duties in disdam, with strong passions rather than 
warm affections, with perverted instincts in one direction, and 
none worthy of the name in another; and those who are the born 
yestals of nature, whose morale falls below the sweeter sympathies 
of womanhood, and who are unsexed by the atrophy of their 


instincts as the other class are by the perversion and coarsen- | 


ing of theirs. By all these, men are held to be enemies and 

ressors; and even love is ranked as a mere matter of the 
senses, whereby women are first subjugated and then betrayed. 
The crimes of which these modern man-haters accuse their he- 
reditary enemies are worthy of Munchausen. A great part of 


has been due to the monstrous fictions which have been told of 
men’s dealings with the women under consideration. No bruta- 
lity has been too to be related as an absolute truth, of 
which the name, and address, and all possible verification could 
be given, if desired. And they have not been afraid to ascribe to 
some of the most honourable names in the opposite ranks words 
and deeds which would have befouled a savage. Details of every 
ryphal crime have been from one credulous or mali- 
ous matron to the other, over the five o’clock tea; and tender- 
natured women, horror-stricken at what they heard, have accepted 
as proofs of the ineradicable enmity of man to woman these 
unfounded fables which the unsexed so positively asserted among 
themselves as facts. The ease of conscience with which the fair 
gandists have accepted and propagated slanderous inventions 
in this matter has been remarkable, to say the least of it; and, 
were it not for the gravity of the principles at stake, and the 
nastiness of the subject, the stories of men’s vileness in con- 
nexion with the working of these Acts would make one of the 
absurdest jest-books possible, illustrative of the ee the 
falsehood, and the ingenious imagination of women. e do 
not say that women have no just causes of complaint against 
men. They have, and many. And so long as human nature 
is what it is, strength will at times be brutal rather than 
protective, and weakness will avenge itself with more craft than 
patience. But that is a very different thing from the sectional 
enmity which the modern man-haters assert, and the revolt which 
po make it their religion to preach, No good will come of 
such a movement, which is in point of facet creating the ill-feeling 
it has assumed. On the contrary, if women will but believe that 
on the whole men wish to be their friends and to treat them with 
fairness and generosity, they will find the work of self-protection 
much easier, and the reconcilement of opposing interests greatly 
simplified. ome 


THE GERMAN OPPOSITION BISHOPS, 


HAT is called in the German “the Catholic move- 
ment” appears to be advancing rapidly since the issue of 
the Archbishop of Munich’s sentence of excommunication against 
Dr. Dillinger. Nor is it by any means confined to Germany. 
From Pesth and many other towns of Hungary addresses of sym- 
y are pouring in, as well as from every of Germany, both 
orth and South. Still more remarkable is the forcible address 
emanating from the Professors of the Roman University, which 
Was printed the other day in the Times. But Germany of course 
continues, and is likely to continue, the heart and centre of the 
movement; and indeed there seems to be scarcely a single name 
of any distinction among the Catholic clergy or laity—putting 
aside bishops—that is not mixed up with it The Munich 
address alone had received more six thousand signa- 
tures a week ago, while the few Catholic Professors of the 
University who were absent when the address of their colleagues 
was oe have since added their names to it. The prolonged 
shriek of agony—we hardly know what else to call it—emitted 
against all the signataries in the second archiepiscopal Pastoral, 
and its shrill though feebler echo in the manifesto of the parish 
pnests, will only serve to mark the importanee, without dimi- 
nishing the influence, of their protest. The Prince Bishop of 
Breslau (Forster), who was a prominent member of the Opposition 
at Rome, has admonished his cl to avoid all eg 
t 


secasion of offence—a warning probably intended to apply to bo 
Steers it has not prevented the anti-infallibilist priests and 
n of the diocese from drawing up an address of sympathy to 
- Dillinger. Still more significant is a meeting held the other 
day at Bonn, at which many distinguished personages from Cologne, 
here were also present, in- 


tz, Munich, Vienna, and e 


cluding Cornelius, Professor Schulte of e, Rheinkens of 
Breslau, and Michelis of Braunsberg. The object of the meeting 
was to consider the best means of organizi nil geval the move- 
ment against the new anil . Michelis 
is to deliver public addresses with this view in © and the 
Rhine — generally, Meanwhile a fresh work of Dr. Dél- 
linger’s, ining his present position,is announced to appear next 
week. He the cordial of the King, 
and the Bavarian and other South German Governments have 
refused all legal recognition to the Vatican decrees. 

At such a crisis it is natural to inquire what is the attitude of 
those yy erg were prominent in the minority at Rome last 
year. Of Prince Bishop Férster we have spoken already. A 
recent telegram reports that Strossmayer is as, firm as ever, and 
that his organ in the press openly espouses Dillinger’s cause, and 
declares that “the Catholic Church is now called on to choose 
between resurrection from a terrible indifferentism and entire 


| decay.” A Pastoral from the Bishop himself in the same sense is 


announced to appear shortly. Very different isthe language now 
held by Bishop Hefele, who was hardly less outspoken than 
Strossmayer at the Council, and whose anti-infallibilist convictions 
are based on too profound a learning—he is the author of the clas- 
sical German work on Church Councils—to make any real change of 


opinion conceivable. Nor, indeed, does he profess to have changed 
_ his opinions, but the Circular he has just issued to his clergy, said 


| to have been written under constraint, is an elaborate attempt to 
' reconcile contradictories which betrays the secret of its origin at 


é | every turn. Nobody who says what he says can really accept the 
the sorry success gained by the opposers of the famous Acts | 


decrees; and no honest man, whether he accepts them or not, ean 
for a moment admit his halting explanations of what is far too 
clear and simple to require being explained at all. Bishop Hefele 
begins by referring to his conduct at the Council, “for which he 
has never felt the slightest reproach of conscience.” But since the 
solemn promulgation of the Aternus, on July 18, two lead- 
ing principles have guided his course—first, the desire to avoid and 
cause others to avoid whatever might disturb or tend to disturb 
the peace and unity of the Church, which are too important not 
to be eo at the cost of “the hardest personal sacrifice” ; 
secondly, the knowledge that the decrees already promulgated 
contain part only of what the Council intended to declare, and 
but for its suspension through the violent occupation of the 
Roman States would have declared, concerning the doetrine of 
the Church. He had therefore delayed their promulgation in 
his diocese, hoping to be able to accompany it with “ ah 
authentic explanation” of their true sense; but as the reas- 
sembling of the Synod is now indefinitely postponed, he is 
gbliged to contine himself to certain provisional comments on 
the text. Before giving his comments we may pause to ob- 
serve that Bishop Hefele must be perfectly aware that there is 
nothing whatever to prevent the Council re-assembling now, 
except that the Pope has the very best reasons for not at all 
desiring it; the Italian Government would certainly place no 
obstacles in the way. He must also be quite aware that the 
wording of the definition of Papal infallibility is too unmistake- 
ably explicit to be liable to any future alteration of its obvious 
sense from the context of other portions of the Schema de Ecclesia. 
He proceeds however to make, “ under correction,” five explana- 
tory statements, as follows :—1. The decree on Papal infallibility 
cannot alter the ancient doctrine on the infallibility of the 
Church, whether assembled or dispersed; on which it is sufficient 
to observe that, if it does not alter, it certainly explains and 
it in = sense, a words e decree 
referring to the Pope’s previously consultin e Church 
or in Council, before issuing an er 
cathedré decision, mean not only that he has hitherto been 
accustomed to do so, but that he will—meaning, we presume, 
must—always do so; which is, to say the least, a purely arbitrary 
assumption. 3. The infallibility of the Pope, like that of the 
Church, is limited strictly to revealed truths; but the Pope alone 
can decide what is revealed truth, and Dr. Manning has long since 
pointed out that the limit is wide enough to include whatever 
comes into “contact or conflict” with revelation; that is, every 
subject-matter under the sun except pure mathematics. 4. The 
ground of the Pope’s infallibility lies not in his person, but in the 
divine assistance vouchsafed to the universal Church ; which would 
be no ground at all for thinking the Pope infallible, and is more- 
over the very ground which the words of the decree (non autem 
ex consensit Ecclesia) expressly repudiate. Dr. Hefele omits this 
clause from his quotation. 5. After an ex cathedrd decision has been 
issued, no appeal to a future Council, or to the Church dispersed, 
is allowable; which reduces all the previous attempts at limita~ 
tion to a practical nullity, This strange document is dated just 
ten days after Dr. Ddllinger’s declaration was given in to the 
Archbishop of Munich. 


If Bishop Hefele was the most conspicuous among the 
sition Bishops of South Germany at the Council, Bishop Kote er 
of Mayence was most conspicuous among those of the North. 
How completely his subsequent conduct has stultified his former 
professions, and how violently he has assailed the most eminent 
of those who still adhere to what was once his own programme, 
has long been notorious. But a very remarkable publication of 
Documenta ad Iilustrandum Coneilium Vaticanum just issued by 
Dr. Friedrich, and to which we may at some future time have 
occasion to return, brings out this inconsistency with a force and 
distinctness for which the Bishop will hardly be grateful. The 
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first document in the collection is a work printed in Switzerland 
under the Bishop’s direction and distributed by him at Rome 
during the Council, under the title of Questio, which most sin- 
arly corroborates the very assertions of “ Janus,” and of the 
i ascribed to Dr. Déllinger, which Ketteler has since so 
fiercely denounced as fraudulent and heterodox. The same testi- 
monies of rags toy Fathers and Councils, are examined in the 
Questio as in those two lying and heretical works, and the same 
inference against Papal i All bility is unhesitatingly deduced from 
them. Just the same use is made of the heretical ing 
of Pope Vigilius and Pope Honorius. The medizval Councils 
of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, which “ Janus ” 
calls mere ‘ shadow synods,” are over in silence in the 
Questio, which goes straight from the ancient Councils before 
the division of East and West to that of Pisa in 1409; both 
authorities alike assail the cecumenical claims of the fifth Lateran 
Synod, and both assert the cecumenical and dogmatic authority 
of the famous decree of Constance on the superiority of Councils 
to Popes. And finally the Questio goes through the same list of 
“ difficulties ” to the new dogma from the “errors and contradic- 
tions of Popes ” as “ Janus,” and often in the same words. Bishop 
Ketteler professes to have only opposed the definition as “ inoppor- 
tune,” but this writing, composed under his auspices, proves that 
he opposed it on the same ground as Déllinger: “ Non est oppor- 
tunum quia non est verum.” His extreme indignation at the 
public learning anything about what went on at the Council, 
which found vent in his bitter and singularly infelicitous indict- 
ments Sa the veracity of “Quirinus,” is now sufficiently 
explain To his lofty denunciations of the backslidings and 
heterodoxy of Déllinger, the Professor may well be content to 
reply, “ Mine adversary hath written a book.” 
till more discreditable, if that indeed be possible, is the posi- 
tion of the Archbishop of Munich, who declared to Dr. Friedrich 
shortly before his departure from Rome last summer—so at least 
the latter asserts in a published letter addressed to the Arch- 
bishop —“TI cannot understand how a reasonable (verniinft- 
iger) man can still talk of a personal infallibility of the Pope,” 
or denying which he has now excommunicated both Déllinger 
and Friedrich. “Should your Excellency,” adds Dr. Fried- 
tich, “feel obliged to decide against me, I still trust that 
I shall find mercy with God.” Professor Huber has also, 
in his speech of April 10, now published, publicly called atten- 
tion to the Archbishop’s strange inconsistencies of language and 
conduct. But strangest of perhaps is a fact incontrover- 
tibly proved in the Allgemeine Zeitung ; for fact it is, though it is 
just one of those facts of which we can only say that they are 
“too strange not to be true.” The sentence against Déllinger issued 
from the archiepiscopal registry, and which has been published at 
length in the German’ newspapers, does not so much excommuni- 
cate Dr. Dollinger as declare him to be ¢pso facto excommunicated. 
After recounting his obstinate persistency in heresy, notwith- 
standing all warnings addressed to him, the document concludes 
with stating that “forthe delivery of your soul and the warning of 
others, the excommunicatio major decreed by the laws of the Church 
inst the crimen hereseos externe et formalis, and renewed by 
the General Council of the Vatican in regard to its decrees of 
July 18, 1870, which you have ipso facto incurred by your afore- 
anid ecclesiastical crime, must be declared by ial sentence, and 
the necessary publicity given, as is hereby done, to this ecclesias- 
tical sentence.” The sentence pronounced on the 17th of April 
had therefore been tpso facto incurred before by his declaration of 
March 28, and Dr. Déllinger had already ceased to be a member 
of the Church, though the public was only then advertised of the 
circumstance. But the Allgemeine shows, in an article headed “ Who 
is excommunicated ?” that the Archbishop himself had incurred 
the major exccmmunicatio three months before, when he voted at 
the close of last year, in his place in the Upper Chamber, for the 
annexation of Bavaria to the North German Bund with an heretical 
Emperor at its head. He thereby became, by virtue of the Bull 
of Paul 1V., Cum ex apostolatis officio, a “ tautor heereticorum,” 
and incurred, as such, excommunication, infamy, and con- 
fiscation of his goods, together with various other pleasant conse- 
quences set forth in that infallible document, which moreover was 
solemnly confirmed only a year and a half ago by the Bull 
Apostolice Sedis, which the Archbishop of Munich himself pub- 
lished in his diocese. It cannot therefore be maintained with any 
shadow of consistency—least of all by an infallibilist—that its pro- 
visions are obsolete. Nor can it possibly be maintained that a 
law solemnly promulgated ea cathedrd on the conduct to be 
pursued by Catholics towards heretics does not belong to the 
here of morals. We need not look beyond Dr. Manning’s last 
astoral on the Council for abundant answers to any such 
subterfuge as that. There isa grim humour in the summing w 
of the writer in the Al/gemeine :—“ A pleasant condition of Chur 
matters we find ourselves in, According to the principles acknow- 
ledged by the Lord Archbishop himself, we have a chief pastor 
ipso facto excommunicated at the head of the diocese, we have 
an excommunicated Provost at the head of the Royal Chapter, 
ipso facto excommunicated members of both Chambers, ipso facto 
excommunicated generals, officers, and soldiers (namely, all who 
did their duty in the recent war against France), ipso 
facto excommunicated adherents of Déllinger, and lastly—for 
on Papal principles (see Syllabus, prop. 54) kings are subject to 
the Pope’s jurisdiction in their public acts—the exalted person of 
our sovereign is not excepted from this fate. What are the 
faithful people to say to this condition of things?” What they 


appear to be sayi " "more Joudly every day, is that the ond tin 
soul with “the excommunicated Provost and 
excommunicating Pope. 


THE NEW FOREST. 


N old question has come up in a novel shape. The New 
(\. Forest has been before the world about eight centuries since 
the days when William did not, as Pope fables of it, take away 


From men their cities and from gods their fanes, 


but did abolish the old English liberties over a1 part of 
Hampshire, and place it under the tyrannical Forest Law. The 
next phase of the New Forest question followed upon another 
great constitutional epoch—the revolution of 1688. Up to that 
time the New Forest existed as the hunting ground of the King 
and the feeding ground for the cattle and swine of the neighbouring 
commoners, with ite slopes and dingles of gigantic oak and beech, 
of spreading yew and glittering holly, and its wide expanses 
of breezy moorland ; and in those days of sparse population both 
arties had ample elbow-room. In 1698 a new interest asserted 
itself, that of the British public in connexion with its naval 
defences. Ships were then built of oak, and the New Forest was 
taken in hand as a nursery of naval timber, by an Act of Parliament 
in abatement of the exclusive privileges of Crown and commoners, 
which directed certain moderate portions of the forest, which con- 
sisted then as now of about 66,900 acres in all, to be in due suc- 
cession enclosed, with commendable respect for other interests, and, 
after the new timber had reached safe proportions, to be thrown 
be again to the commoners. Various inquiries and minor 
changes took place between 1698 and 1851, but up to the last- 
named date the state of things created by the Act of William IIL. 
substantially continued, except that the whole area devoted 
to planting by that Act had not been taken in, although 
the hereditary estates of the Crown had in the meanwhile, 
by George III.’s surrender, practically become national 
perty under the control of the Office of Woods and Forests. In 
1851, however, retrenchment was in fashion, and the Royal deer 
in the Forest had become a nuisance; so an Act was passed for 
their removal. The extinction of the deer was of course the ex- 
tinction of any appreciable personal interest which the Sovereign 
could take in the Forest; while in the partition of Crown estates 
between the Office of Works, which respected considerations of 
public enjoymeat, and the Woods and Forests, which only looked 
to income, the regulation of that share in the property of the Forest 
which belonged to the Crown and not to the commoners had been 
left to the latter department. It was therefore to be expected that 
in a Bill promoted by the Government in the interests of a money- 
making department, pushed on without the salutary censorship 
of public attention, the respective weight of the two co-pro- 
prietors of the property very much resembled that of the old 
traditionary pot of iron and pot of earthenware. The oak-growing 
interest was not so strong as in 1698 ; at the same time theoretic 
ideas of wood cultivation were strongly entertained by the then 
leading authorities of the office responsible for the New Forest ; 
and, on the cther side, that praiseworthy reaction which the last 
few years have witnessed for the moderate retention of open land, 
mea common, and down, in the great behalf of national health 
and universal enjoyment, was non-existent and unthought of. 
The result of this condition of public sentiment was a new code 
of forest law, framed in the straitest spirit of Scotch economy, and 
about as oppressive in other ways upon the commoners as that 
which was once supposed to have drawn down the vengeance of 
heaven upon the Red King. The chief feature of the Act was 
the new power, in excess of the wiser provisions of 1698, which it 
conferred upon the officials, to select, to enclose, and to replant 
sections of forest, of which 9,000 acres still continued in the 
natural condition of primseval woodland ; while the rest was either 
new plantation or a heathy expanse capable_in aga of being 
converted into profitable tir plantations, but to the extent of some 
30,000 acres composed of soil so barren that, either for plant- 
ing or for tilth, the capital which the experiment would need 
must far exceed any capability of lucrative return. The re 
planting which has, in consequence of this Act, gone on within 
the New Forest since 1851 is totally different from that of 
William III.’s Act, and still more so from the replanting practised 
by the private owner of an ancient park or famous chase, who 
cares for its beauty without neglecting its value as a source of 
profitable return. ‘he private owner selects and thins his trees, 
and fills up the gaps, with a view to combine a reasonable and 
regular annual return with the maintenance of the same general 
aspect of scenery; and as for his very old and specially noble trees, 
unless he loves Newmarket or Mabille not wisely but too well, 
he couples them with the family Vandykes and Sir a 
property which he could convert into a good deal of money, b 
which he would blush to sell. Such was not the policy whi 
was instituted in the New Forest under the Act of 1851, wil 
confers upon the officials the rolling power of always having 
16,000 acres enclosed and under planting; that is, of taking m 
from time to time as much fresh ground as corresponds to the 
plantations thrown open to the commoners. This method of 
ceeding has already resulted in reducing the primeval w 
from g,0oo to under 6,000 acres. The Commissioners, 
undertaking the moors, made their first choice among the most 
exquisitely lovely sweeps of old forest glade, shaved every 
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away, sacrificing, in the earliest riment, at a ridiculously 
price, three noble old yew trees. 
Having thus made a rec ar desert, and straightened every 
prook, they stuck the ground full of little Scotch firs in formal lines, 
and gloated over the achievement of having destroyed the pleasure 
of every living man for the infinitesimal relief, if the trees sur- 
yived and fir-wood were still marketable, of some future generation 
of suffering taxpayers. One notable exception indeed occurred 
which, in justice to the great economical mind which presided 
over these operations, we are bound to record. The deodar cedar 
was then a novelty, and so it was ruled that the New Forest 
should grow deodar. A ton of deodar seeds was ordered from 
India, and twelve hundred pounds’ worth of deodar plants stuck 
into a heathy bank, not one of which survives to bear its planter’s 


pame. 

After these twenty years of misrule, things have reached such 
a pass that some settlement of the New Forest question is in- 
jspensable. The Crown is uneasy under the self-imposed 
burden of a thankless and unprofitable régime of Vandalism. The 
commoners—an interest some four thousand strong—have no longer 
patience to see their pe privileges gradually abridged, to the 
substantial benefit of no other ; the communistic reformers 
are nursing @ foolish agitation to e their ropes of sea sand, by 
turning the hungry moorlands of the Forest into remunerative 
allotments; the people of England are demanding that the narrow 

spaces which survive of 
The stately comeliness of forests oid sd 


shall be poet as national monuments; while fhose wh 
have awakened to the demands of national defence are loud 
jn their — that the only extent of open land in 
the south of England sufficient for the instruction and stra- 
tegic movements of large bodies of men shall not be ruth- 
lessly spoiled for so important an object. The result of all these 
simultaneous forces is the Government has brought in, as the 
t Government knows so well how to do, and has postponed, 
asthe same Government is ey experienced in doing, a Bill for 
the disafforesting of the New Forest, very far from satisfactory as it 
stands, but capable of being moulded into a measure adequate for 
the protection of the various interests involved. Several of the 
na ways of settling the controversy may be at once dismissed. 
e idea of contenting each individual out of the four thousand 
who are interested by a separate allotment is simply Quixotic, be- 
cause it is impossible for more than one gift of land to cover the 
same space of the earth’s surface; and just as when two ride 
the same horse, one must ride behind, so, when several com- 
moners goin for the same distribution, some must find them- 
selves a long way off from their allotments. A slice of ground 
which stands a long morning’s walk distant from his cottage is no 
compensation to the poor man for the bit of grass which his cow has 
been accustomed to crop before his own door. The scheme is also 
impossible for the same reason which, with many others, condemns 
the notion that the Crown may make the Forest the theatre of a 
grand experiment of what is called an agricultural colony, by allot- 
ments intended to rear a new class of small freeholders living on 
their own spade husbandry. For such an experiment there is wanted 
either po soil or the gift by some beneficent fairy of capital 
wherewith to reclaim the waste. To give a poor man a slice of 
the New Forest moors, and to tell him to toil and delve and live 

upon the sweat of his brow, would be to mock and to delude him. 
Dreams and theories apart, the practicable disafforesting of the 
New Forest means the division of the soil of the district Seine 
the Crown to use for the benefit of the nation, and the commoners 
to use in common for their own convenience, under such conditions 
imposed upon both parties as shall secure to the general public the 
residuum of those collateral advantages which have sprung up 
during long centuries in the growth of the unrivalled old wood- 
land of which some precious fragments have still been spared. It 
is by acting on these principles, which are possible under the Go- 
vernment Bill, though they are not asclearly defined or as strongly 
enforced by it as we should like to see, and as a Committee 
may provide, that the various interests of the Crown, of the com- 
moners, and of the people of England can be reconciled. The 
Crown wants its money, the commoners want their money’s-worth, 
and the people of England want their enjoyment of a unique 
natural park and drilling-ground. The circumstances of the case 
seem to show that these interests are independent, but not con- 
flicting, and that all may be reconciled by an adjustment of the 
property in which the trusts for which it is to be morally held 
1 be regarded with as much carefulness as the pecuniary 


wufruct. The cause of popular enjoyment calls for open glades, 
ane to riders, walkers, and picnic parties, rather than 


angled copse-woods; and the profit of the commoners who enjo 
tights of pastu: and parnage lies in the same direction. it 
would accordingly be a rational arrangement if the few re- 
maining old woods were handed over to the commoners, under 
& constitution compelling them not to interfere with that 
general right of rambling incident to popular enjoyment. The 
timber in these portions of the Forest would not be of much 
stleable value if the obligation to maintain it :n its old pic- 
turesque grandeur were enforced, and it would accordingiy be a 
matter of detail hereafter to be settled whether the Crown or the 
commoners ~ better be 9 a its nominal owners and real 
odians, @ propose the concession of the still remainin 
Portions of the nda forest to the commoners merely because the 
Value of the pasturage to be obtained within these glades indicates 


‘| portation of a guano island from Peru to Hampshire, or 


the special convenience of such a destination. Otherwise we should 
not mind their continuing in the possession of the Crown. But 
whichever becomes their owner must do so with the reser- 
vation of the old trees. The one thing essential is that guarantees 
shall be given sufficient to secure this national object. But 
after all, the allocation, whatever it may be, of these plots of 
woodland, amounting to less than six thousand acres, is only one 
step in the general redistribution of the area of between sixty and 
seventy thousand comprehended in the New Forest. _ i 

Upon the appropriation of the wild moorland wastes we have 
no intention of offering an ific recommendation. After the 
future of the old woods o been settled, they, together with 
the modern plantations, will have to be dealt with in part liquida- 
tion of the outstanding accounts between Crown and commoners, 
while the public interest in them divides itself between the 
newly born military instincts and exigencies of the e, and 
the needs—less capable of definition and adjustment in this 
case than in that of the ancient groves and glades of wood- 
land—of air and exercise and holiday-making. All that we can 
say is that we are glad to think that the same ground which for 
certain times of the yeay will be wanted for camping and march- 
ing and reviewing will at other times be o ray fe pedestrian 
gasping for fresh air. Nor do we look with as much sorrow as 
our belief in economic verities —_— to have roused in our scien- 
tific breast on the fact that much of this moorland is such hopelessly. 
irreclaimable bog or hungry sand that not even the bodily trans- 
con= 
tinuation down nearly to the sea of the main sewer of London, 
would bring“it into anything like profitable cultivation. We believe 
the feeling to be higher and more truthful than one of mere senti- 
mentality which craves, in the midst of an artificial money- 

ing civilization like ours, for nooks and slices of absolutely 
unsophisticated nature. Certainly the comparatively rich man— 
be he Radical or Tory—who devotes his summer months to the 
purification of his smoke-dried intellect among the barren rocks 
and ice-fields of the “Playground of Europe” ought not to 
grudge to the artisans either of London or of Portsmouth and 
uthampton the possession of a few swelling sweeps of heather 
and a few quiet patches of t bog-myrtle. - 

We have still to consider the use to which the modegn wood- 
lands, whether planted under the Act of William IIL or that of 
1851, can be put. The older plantations of oak are stocked with 
trees, which may appear puny and contemptible if viewed in direct 
comparison with the primitive giants of the forest; still they are 
ee which, under ordinary circumstances, would be snapped 
up by the constantly increasing class of persons who desire to own 
and to enjoy country places as much for the pleasure as the profit 
arising out of land. No one who has been an attentive observer 
of our social progress can have failed to notice how much this 
class is increasing, as in the neighbourhood of other large towns, 
so especially in the pleasant southern counties of England, in 
every direction not more than eighty or a hundred miles from 
London, and tolerably near rai . The man who wants 
to make such a place is not very fastidious about the trees 
he finds on his purchase, provided they be tolerably straight 
and healthy, and not mere saplings, These circumstances 
are to be found in the plantations of the New Forest, and they are 
to be found with the important enhancement that adjacent to 
them stand the old tracts of some of the most magnificent 
woodland left in yg =: open to the enjo t of all who 
live in their vicinity. This advantage would notably raise the 
selling value of any of these plantations, or of the more modern fir 
woods, or of any portion of the moorlands sufficiently productive 
to justify its being made the foundation of a country seat. y Here 
then the Government may find a sufficient monetary reason why 
it should spare the ancient timber; their t for it will enable 
them to make their Es by selling or letting, out, of their 
reservations, adjacent forest ground, either covered with young 
wood or altogether bare, at a much enhanced price in suitable 
lots for the erection of country houses. e believe that, 
merely viewed in its financial a P this policy of retaining 
for public use the old woodland, and of allocating adjacent portions 
of ground either destitute of trees or covered with young and 
artificial — for the creation of country stats of such 
moderate dimensions that the whole space may be set up at the 
— prices which pleasure grounds command in the villa 
market plus the price of the standing timber, would be the 
most profitable speculation on which the Government could 
embark with so much as it can spare out of its reservations. 
Neither would it be necessarily an mar gs conversion of the 


be conceded, in derogation of the property of the existing com- 
moners, to these new proprietors. The amenities arising out of 
the proximity of the old trees is ample privilege for any new- 
comer. 
Finally, we must urge that, even in the j prases unprecedented 
glut of Parliamentary business necessary and unnecessary, the set- 
tlement of the New Forest difficulty should not be dropped. It is 
one of those questions which can only succeed in obtaining general 
consideration under exceptional circumstances, and, having now 
come to the front, it can be dealt with before a larger and more 
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to plant a good many trees, and there is enough general diffusion 
of taste—or of what pretends to be taste—among persons in easy 
circumstances to have made the absolutely featureless country 
house of George III.’s reign an anachronism. We presume, F 
of that no common of or would 
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attentive jury of public opinion than it would be ae to obtain 
upon the uncertain morrow of some future Session. Every rood 

the small remnant of old forest land which is destroyed is a loss 
of national tradition and national enjoyment; while every year 
during which the needful settlement is procrastinated makes that 
destruction more easy. Neither information nor zeal is now want- 
ing to carry out an arrangement which shall secure their pounds 
of flesh both to the Crown and to the comnioners, and shall withal 
save for the people of England a last and stately fragment of free 
old sylvan beauty. 


EMANUEL HOSPITAL. 


Wwe: do not pretend to care very much for that quaint anti- 
quity Emanuel Hospital, for its own sake, and on an im- 
5 4 balance of the controversy we have come to the conclusion 
at Lord Halifax and Lord Lyttelton on one side, and the Lord 
Mayor and Lord Salisbury on the other, have each made out a 
very good case. The scheme of the Endowed Schools Commission 
for combining several existing endowments into a great middle 
school for Westminster is a broad and comprehensive plan for i 
ing out abstract principles of much importance, and, generally speak- 
ing, both sound and true. On the other hand, Emanuel Hospital 
itself is no instance of a trust which has been neglected and abused. 
It has from the first been carefully husbanded and enlarged with 
much liberality, and its present managers are both ready and able 
further reforms to elevate it into an establishment of great and 
beneficial influence. We might go on tothe end of the chapter 
see-sawing over the pros and cons, and after all find our- 
selves between our. bundles of hay; so we propose to call attention 
to the real question which underlies the minute local dispute. 
The controversy, stripped of the accessory details, is simply an epi- 
sode—a small street squabble, so to speak—of the great political 
battle which has, with various degrees of intensity, been raging in 
every civilized and self-governin State of Europeand America since 
1789, between the rival principles which for the sake of brevity we 
may respectively term Republicanism and Constitutionalism, The 
fornier, of which France is always ready to produce the type, is based 
upon philosophic theory rather than practical experience, im- 
patient of anomaly and privilege, greedy of ~~ for unifor- 
mity’s own sake, and always ready to sacrifice the liberty of the 
individual to the equality of the mass. The latter, embodied in 
the British Constitution, is more anxious about results than the 
esses by which those results are reached, considerate of the 
erences of personal taste, but tender in disturbing existing in- 
stitutions for any a abstract defects if only they are in 
ice found to work well, and anxious to carry on the common- 
wealth by bringing into action the utmost variety of individual 
self-devotion. 

These may seem very big issues upon which to try the fate 
of an old school in the slums of Westminster, but the future of 
that school happens to have become the question on which is 
staked the success of a very delicate and important experiment 
in finding a compromise between the two systems of self-govern- 
ment. No man of sense can well be an unmitigated partizan of 
either system. The absolute Republican will find himself sitting 
in the Commune, and the absolute Constitutionalist must undertake 
the cause of ev ild monopoly. The difficulty is that there 
is no fixed or definable middle term, and that it has in each 
case to be hit off by rule of thumb. The crowd of endowed 
schools—good, bad, and indifferent—scattered in irregular pro- 
fusion over England, and the great deficiency, in spite of them, 
of any diffi machinery for middle-class education, led two 
_= ago to Parliament passing with remarkable unanimity the 

dowed Schools Act, based as it was upon the professed prin- 
ciple, on the one hand, of showing constitutional respect to existing 
endowments, sofaras they worked well; and, on the other, of creating 
when the need was proved, a system of new middle schools framed 
upon principles of republican uniformity. Mr. Forster had of 
course @ comparatively easy task in securing the co-operation of the 
party whom he represented to the reconstructive portion of his 
scheme. But a opposition from the Conservative side of 
the House might not unreasonably have been expected to the 
very free handling of old institutions which his Bill proposed. 
So far, however, was this from being the case, that the representa- 
tives of Church and Conservative views in the Select Committee, 
where the Bill was really fought out, frankly recognised the great 
public want which it intended to meet, and surrendered, with 
afew safeguards and exceptions, the future of the old endow- 
ments to the operations of the Executive Commission which the 
measure pro to create, on the assurance, often repeated by 
Mr. Forster, and by those who acted with him in the House, in the 
Committee, and elsewhere, that the old endowments which were 
found to work well would have nothing to fear, and that 
only those which worked ill would be hardly dealt with. 
These assurances converted persons who might have been trouble- 
some opponents into hearty fellow-workers, and the Bill passed 
with a chorus of sympathetic encouragement from both sides of 
both Houses such as has rarely fallen to the lot of any measure of 
similar importance. 

Under such circumstances it would have been but common 
political forethought, on the part of the Executive Commission 
which the Act hag called into existence, to have exercised 
their far-spreading and very indefinite functions with peculiar 
moderation, and to have especially careful not to open 


their campaign by resorting to their most extreme powers jy 
the case of an institution against which no heavier ¢ 

can be laid than that the benefits which it confers are not 
the particular benefits which the Commission considers itgelf 
constituted to dispense. They were appointed to make an experj. 
ment, and, unlike the old surgeons fecerwit experimentum in corpore 
nobih, and so, by their headiness, have changed the eminently usefy) 
but somewhat dry controversy upon the proportions of boys’ ang 
girls’ schools, Ps | the respective merits of technical and classica} 
education, into an reclamation over the sanctity of founders’ 
intentions and vested interests. Fortunately for the growing genera. 
tions of Westminster, the question, howeversolved, must pow: 5 good 
school. Emanuel Hospital expanded asits present Governors propogg 
to expand it will be an excellent school of one kind. Emanne} 
Hospital melted down and run into new moulds as the Commis. 
sioners propose will be an excellent school of another kin 
although we may by the way note that we cannot share in the 
simplicity of the faith which has led them to build it on the 
corner-stone of competitive examination. Even if, as is robable, 
Lords Salisbury and Carnarvon have for the purpose of debate 
maximized, and Lords Halifax and Lyttelton minimized, the 
extent to which competitive examination is to enter into a system 
intended for the schooling of little boys and girls not yet in 
their teens, still it is there in some shape or other. As, then, 
we have never been able to warm ourselves into that white-hot 
enthusiasm with which the mighty party of doctrinaires is wont 
to worship the supreme invention of the age, so now we are not 
desirous to throw up our caps for the great cause, 

On the whole, then, as warm supporters from the first, and 
still very anxious for the success, of the Endowed Schools Act, 
we are not sorry that the Commission which it has created should 
at the outset of their career have received a salutary rap across 
the knuckles. It is far better that the theoretic perfection of 
their scheme for the regeneration of middle-class education 
in Westminster should suffer a trifling abatement than that 
the confidence which moderate men of both sides were r 
to repose in their common sense and prudeyce should be rudely 
shaken by an early success in ahigh-handed application of their most 
extreme and invidious power. Whis check is the mere opportune 
in face of a Bill which Mr. Winterbotham and Mr. Forster haye 
very unostentatiously brought in, proposing to confer new and ex- 
traordinary powers upon that never very modest or shrinking body, 
the Charity Commissioners, who will, if the Bill becomes law, 
no longer be merely a tribunal competent to adjudicate quickly 
and ere upon all grievances brought before it, but a roving 
Court of High Commission empowered mero motu to try, con- 
vert, alter, or quash existing charitable foundations. This reform 
may be right or wrong in itself, but it cannot be right to smuggle 
in so great a change at a moment when the attention of Parliament 
and public is absolutely glutted by the unwholesome plethora 
of fundamental change with which our perfervid Government is 
cramuing the national maw- 


THE PARISIAN GALLERY, NEW BOND STREET. 


M VICTOR HUGO, in a memorable preface, once wrote:— 
i¥ie France in the twentieth century will have grown into a 
marvellous nation; this nation will have for its capital Paris, and 
it will not be called France; it will be termed Europe ; France 
will be the world, and Paris will govern the world. The writer 
could scarcely have foreseen the part fulfilment of his prophecy im 
the opening of a Parisian Picture Gallery in Bond Street. French 
art is now cosmopolitan in an unexpected way; French artists, 
like a certain Semitic people, in their dispersion may become ubi- 
quitous. In sober truth it is hard to over-estimate the influence 
of the very remarkable collection of pictures which recent calami- 
ties have driven from Paris to a place of safety in London. This 
second Exhibition of “ the Society of French Artists” is under the 
nominal control of a Committee of leading painters, but practically 
speaking, it is identified with an influential dealer who gladly 
brings over his properties wholesale to our hospitable and commer- 
cial shores. This Gallery, heretofore known as the German 
Gallery, has occasionally during the last few months worn the 
aspect of a warehouse ; its contents have been changed from time 
to time, the pictures at command being far in excess of the wall 
space at disposal. We gladly avail ourselves of a recent re-arrange- 
ment of works of a class rarely seen in England to take a general 
and somewhat retrospective view of French art. 

The French believe themselves the greatest landscape-painters 
on the face of the earth; and yet their ideas about nature are all 
but unintelligible to the average run of Englishmen. Certain 
distinctions between the two national schools are evident. Our 
English painters, it may be said, hold the mirror up to nature ; their 
transcripts are photographic, uncoloured by emotion ; hard, tangible 
facts are wrought out literally, even mechanically. On the other 
hand, French hathieus-aliaiene approach nature with passi 
their eye kindles with the fire of frenzy, and is sometimes shad 
with melancholy. It has been said with truth that a Parisian 
rushes at nature as a relief to artificial city life, as a healthful re- 
action from a highly wrought civilization. And it is easy to under- 
stand how men who promenade for months along the cut avenues 
and prim flower-beds of the Champs Elysées may feel a wild sense 
of liberty on reaching the Forest of Fontainebleau, or when careet 
ing across the wide plains of Algeria. French landscape- 
show the glee of aceged bird escaped, of a prisoner let loose, of a 
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traveller long bound to shipboard when touching the land, treading 
the turf or gazing on cool green trees. Sometimes, however, 
yelief comes too late; the spirits cannot regain elasticity, nature 
herself seems gloomy, and pictures then painted will share in the 
mind’s melancholy. Such landscapes we see before us in this 
Parisian Gallery. M. Daubigny paints in a monotone which would 
seem to imply melancholy. The exceptional conditions we have 
en of may in some measure explain the abnormal phases of 
oe landscape art. Decamps, a man of turbulent genius, rest- 
Jess as revolution, fitful as lightning, foony as a Rembrandt 
und, is tye of the school. e impression produced 

by the forty works exhibited in Paris in 1855 is never to be for- 

tten. The painter seemed to descend upon landscape from a 
Fisher sphere; the hand which turned to an “Italian Scene” 
had been trained in the painting of “The Miraculous Draught 
of Fishes” and “ from gh And this 
jllustrates @ saying that the atest landscape-painters 
are figure-painters, truth enforced the modern Preach sched; 
as, for example, in a landscape we have recently seen in Bond 
Street, “ Forest Scene ” (44), by M. Diaz, who exhibits, after the 
fuscious manner of Correggio, “Venus and Adonis” (66). To 
return to ey several specimens of his versatile style have 
sought refuge in London from the ill fortunes of war. One might 
be called the Shepherdess, were it not that the graceful innocent 
peasant, by @ perversity common to this painter, tends a herd of 
swine in lieu of a flock of sheep. The picture in — is a 
perfect gem, transparent yet solid, brilliant in golden hues shining 
out of quiet depths. Carl du Jardin never surpassed this faultless 
work. Again, Decamps, who used to boast that he could never 
copy a picture in his life, rivals De eo. in a brightly lighted, 
broadly shadowed street scene; he held rightly that sunshine 
could only be rendered by means of contrast and concentration. 
This painter, who — into his service, especially when givin 
fling to satire, the brute creation, as in his famous “ Connoisseurs” 
or monkey critics, gives further proof of his endless versatility in 

its of dogs that for villany and brutality cannot be surpassed 
bythe choicest canaille of Paris, On the frame might be written 

e well-known words found on the threshold of a Pompeian 
agen “Cave canem.” The French are scarcely allowed 
the eredit they deserve as animal painters. Rosa Bonheur 
monopolizes the honour of the whole school; it is not remem- 
bered that Troyon, Jadin, and others ag her in time, if 
they did not surpass her in talent. e death of Decamps 
was as tragic as his art was adventurous. Ten years ago 
he sought to renew his youth at Fontainebleau; his imagina- 
tion was ardent, his mode of work feverish, his life rest- 
less. One + he mounted a fiery horse for the sake of the 
struggle and the danger; the horse rushed into the forest, and 
the painter’s head was dashed against a tree. In three hours 
he died in frightful agony. The story of Parisian art is rife with 
horror. In this same Gallery has recently been seen a brutal 
“Execution at the Alhambra,” by M. Regnault. This artist of 
we power, the holder of the “ grand prix de Rome,” swells the 
tragic list ; he was shot in the siege of Paris. Regnault did not 
survive many months General Prim, whose noble equestrian 
ea he painted with a dash and spirit worthy of Velasquez. 

ch art, from the time of David in the first Revolution, has 
been turbulent in spirit and stained with blood. Yet it must not 
be forgotten that the unrest of nations has frequently been pro- 
voeative of genius. We may recall, in the words of Hallam, how 
the nascent arts of Italy were nursed on the turbulent waves of 
revolution ; we may remember how, in Florence, Cellini threw down 
his “grees Reng to join in street tumults. 

The mantle of Decamps, it is said, has been divided. The 
empire of his art was indeed large enough for distribution among 
many followers. But in the retrospect of French art, even as 
shadowed forth in the present Gallery—in the remembrance of the 

at achievements of Delacroix, Dupré, Fromentin, Isabey, 

jem, and others—we incline to the opinion already expressed, 
that the results are national rather than individual; that the 
auses at work are wide in extent and deep in root. We have all 
heard of the hot contest between the Classic and the Romantic 
schools ; we all know how the one was defeated under the leader- 
ship of gp how the other prevailed under the strong arm of 
Géricault. Delacroix, of whom fair examples have been and are 
exhibited in this Gallery, such as “St. Sebastian assisted by Holy 
Women ” and “The Arab con ar oan was for many years the 
accepted head of the Romantic school—a school impetuous in 
action, impatient of repose, passionate, dramatic, and of warml 
coloured rg ae ae According to the creed of this school, 
colour is the life of painting, just as form is the soul of sculp- 
; colour is the painter's language, without which a picture 
fire and impulse. Delacroix, poor and unknown, painted in 
& garret his immortal picture “ Dante and Virgil,” familiar in 
the Gallery of the Luxembourg, while day by day he watched 
the Progress of his friend Géricault in “The reck of the 
Medusa,” which for ae 2 years has held its place in the Louvre as 
one of the dest products of our century. These works deter- 
mined the of the Romantic school. Yet Géricault was dying, 
and Delacroix was so destitute that he could not buy a frame 
for the picture which was to win him immortality. M. Thiers in 
those days belonged to the class whom Mr.Henry O'Neil hasrecently 
favo with denunciation. By way of parenthesis we may ob- 
serve that it is a pity that a painter whose full honours in our Aca- 
Pon en in abeyance does not follow the advice once 


have long 
en to poor Haydon, to refute hostile critics, not with his pen, but 


with his brush. It was the privilege of the present chief of the 
French Republic, just half a century ago, to signalize in the 
columns of a daily paper a work which had become the talk of 
Paris. ‘No picture, in my opinion,” says M. Thiers, “ better 
reveals the future of a a painter than that of M. Delacroix 
ting Dante and Virgil in L’Inferno. The artist has 
that poetic imagination common to painters as well as writers; 
that imagination which in art may be termed the imagination 
of drawing. Delacroix places his figures, groups them, bends 
them according to his will, with the boldness of Michael Angelo 
and the fertility of Rubens. I know not what recollection of 
the great masters invades me at the aspect of this picture; I 
find once more that wild, earnest, but natural power which 
ields without effort to its own impulse.” The pictures seen in 
nd Street, though comparatively of minor note, prove how true 
was the insight of M. Thiers, The genius of Delacroix has 
temerity ; his pictures are strange, sometimes incoherent. He in- 
vented his forms for the sake of his colour; his habit indeed was to 
commence a work by a study of colour. Impetuous in mind, he 
was impatient of finish; the examples before us show that he left 
his subject as soon as he had expressed broadly and strongly his 
idea ; and herein his style, as indeed that of the better of the 
French school, stands in reproof of our English method. On the 
whole it must be admitted that Delacroix was an anomaly and 
a paradox; he was equally removed from the real as from the 
ideal, from modern as from ancient times. George Sand once 
said, “It seems that when Delacroix had men and women to sit 
to him, he looked at them with his eyes winking, so as not to see 
them too real.” It has in like sense been remarked that this 
grand but aby painter beheld whatever he saw—nature as well 
as men—through the prism of his impassioned yee ee Dela- 
croix cannot be imitated in England, but he may well be emulated ; 
he has no affinity with what has been termed pre-Raffaclitism, 
his affection was not great for Reynolds or Gainsborough 
but Bonington he called. his comrade, and of Constable and 
Turner he spoke as “ true reformers.” ‘ Our French school,” 
he said, “ which abounds in men of like talent, has greatly pro- 
fited by the example of these English painters. Géricault has 
been astounded by their landscapes.” A year before this was 
written, Constable’s “Hay Wain,” now exhibited at the Bur- 
lington Fine Arts Club, had produced ug, ression in Paris. 
The works in the Bond Street Gallery by MM. Delacroix, Dupré, 
Troyon, Rosseau, Ziem, and others, prove that French artists have 
long looked at nature with imagination akin to the genius of 
Etty, Turner, and Constable. 

French art of late years has tended strongly to Orientalism. 
Pictures, as we have seen, have become decorative in colour; manu- 
factures also, whether textile or ceramic, have affected the designs 
of Japan, China, and India. The reason for this phase or fashion 
has been already indicated. Orientalism—an intense form of 
Romanticism—came as a reaction from classicism, as a relief 
to a civilization that had weighed down the artist’s spirit and 
curbed his liberty. Orientalism, moreover, was the natural issue 
of that passion for colour which, as we have seen, broke loose from 
law and order in the school of Delacroix. Colourists first betake 
themselves to Venice, and then, following the example of the old 
Venetians, they go to the fountain-head of chromatic harmony in 
the East. This tendency in French art naturally became intensi- 
fied under the late Empire, a period of luxury—not to say of 
effeminacy and illicit indulgence. Never perhaps have been 
painted in the history of the whole world so many naked nymphs 
as during the last decade of Louis Napoleon’s ra. In annual 
Salons, and in the Exhibition of 1867, pictures of this class by M. 
Cabanel and others became notorious throughout Europe. French 
artists expressly qualified themselves for the freedom of Oriental 
manners; they sketched in the East, or at least in the French 
colony of Algiers, and some of them it is said took to the ee 
of opium or maddening hashish. The art produced, never of its kin 
8 ed, has been feverish and passionate, sometimes effeminate 
oe enervate. M. Hamon, as much Pompeian as Parisian, paints 
a “ Reverie” with enticing beauty and refined voluptuousness ; 
while M. Diaz, Correggio-like, serves up “ Venus and Adonis ” in 
a style suited to Mr. Swinburne. Opposed to what may be 
termed the Byronic period of French art are sternly naturalistic 
masters such as M. Breton, M. Millet, M. Courbet, and M. Ribot. 
“ Woodcutters in a French Forest,” by M. Millet, is the very 
reverse of decorative, romantic, or Oriental. In like manner, 
“ Feeding Chickens,” by M. Ribot, is as defiant of beauty as a 
figure by Rembrandt. 

Fortunately in the worst of times there remain men faithful to 
nature, artists who revere truth, and who throughout life maintain 
the humble attitude of students. It has been interesting to observe 
how M. Rousseau, a painter over-estimated in France, worked 
omy 25 | “On the Coast of Brittany.” In the study of nature 
he knew where to leave off; he did not dissipate the breadth or 
intention of his sketch by small, meaningless detail; he used his 
mind as much as his hands, And herein in t measure 
lies the distinction between the French and the English school 
of landscape—a difference specially manifest in the works of M. 
Corot, an artist of rare intuition, brought almost for the first 
time fully to the knowledge of Londoners in the present Gallery. 
M. Corot offers us a new reading of nature, not literal, but thought- 
ful; he gives the impression produced not on the eye only, but on 
the inward sense. He would seem to say, If you get too near to 
nature your picture will be spoilt. His aim is to interpret the 
thought of nature, her poetic aspects. Thus his eye seems so in- 
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tent in its gaze upon a sky beaming with light as to overlook the 
foreground, and to see all objects in dazed and daneing outline. M. 
Corot’s distances are boundless as space ; he paints with ether, and 
his brush floats on the canvas sunlight. Of lines he is as studious 
as a musician of rhythm ; his compositions are indeed musical, and 
generally, moreover, they vibrate to chords of human emotion. 
The trees have grown in close companionship with shepherds and 
their flocks; a peasant looks at the horizon and a kid looks at the 
peasant, the trees arrange themselves around as spectators, the 
evening is still, and yet the aspen-like leaves tremble in fear. A 
French critic has called M. Corot a bucolic poet; he is rather a 
lyric poet who sings in Tempe or Arcadia. 


THE PLAYS OF M. SARDOU. 


T is, we believe, the correct thing to be at once delighted and 
shocked with the great scene of Nos Intimes; and we must 
confess with some humiliation to having been simply bored. It 
is, we fear, entirely beyond the capacity of the experienced play- 
goer to get a new sensation out of theatrical adultery ; and if it 
true that this scene, as usually played in France, is too strongly 
seasoned for English taste, we can only say that a considerable 
dilution of the amorous passages would not only be no loss, but 
rather a gain, to the general effect of this amusing play. Unfortu- 
nately perhaps for ourselves, we knew all about this kind of thing 
beforehand. Nocturnal solicitation of the virtue of a wife 
in the absence of her husband is one of the most familiar 
incidents of the modern French drama. When the tempter 
appears, we feel inclined tosay to him, in Hamlet’s words, 
: pti thy damnable faces, and begin.” The performance of 
what may be called a moral acrobat is no greater novelty 
on the French stage than is the trapéze at the Holborn Amphi- 
theatre, and it is far less exciting. The lady who throws the triple 
somersault may fall and break her back, whereas the lady who 
walks on the edge of the precipice of vice is as certain not to slip 
as if she were a fly sticking to a wall. It is hardly possible to in- 
troduce any variety into the traditional treatment of this subject 
such as may be found in our own comedies of Queen Anne’s time, 
which probably derived it from French sources; and certainly M. 
tation bee kept the beaten roadway of thought which has ton 
trodden for two hundred years with safe but rather tedious perti- 
nacity. Among several pretended friends who, as guests, in various 
ways annoy their kind and unsuspecting host, it was of course in- 
evitable in a French play that one should make love to his wife, 
and so the same business is done which has been done a thousand 
times before. The husband is supposed to have gone to town on 
business, the servants have seth for the night, the mistress is 
still lingering in her drawing-room, when the lover enters. Solicita- 
tions more or less vehement, and refusals more or less decided, may 
be accompanied with — adapted to the requirements of 
the audience, or in England to the toleration of the power which 
guards theatrical morality. Perhaps the facility for such adaptation 
accounts for the proneness of French dramatists to fall into this 
sort of writing, which like a penny m depends for its character 
entirely on the seasoning, of which the supply is in England 
necessarily limited. If we complain that this part of M. Sardou’s 
play is dull, he might perhaps answer that that is the fault of our 
tiresome Lord Chamberlain, who expects a hash rehashed to be 
made palatable by the same means as would suffice for a fresh 
and juicy leg of mutton. We must remark, however, that this 
ordinary incident of French life, as exhibited on the stage, has 


‘been treated in a thoroughly commonplace manner. The art of 


calling a spade a horticultural implement has not been studied by 


‘M. Sardou, who makes the tempter come to business, if we may 


so say, with the lady, without oratorical prelude or poetical embel- 
lishment. A critic observes that the proceeding which we have 
ventured to describe as coming to business “ unfortunately some- 


‘what jars on English notions of propriety ;” which we take to 


mean that the scene might have been made more effective but for 
the manager’s fear of that awful power which sometimes takes the 
shape of Mrs. Grundy and sometimes that of the Lord Chamberlain. 
The critic evidently thinks that his penny pie would have been 
improved by a little more seasoning. And here we cannot but 
remark that M. Sardou might with some reason bring against 
actors, managers, and critics the same sort of complaint which has 
been lately urged by Mr. Tom Taylor. An author may perhaps 
have considered more the general effect of his entire play than 
the impression to be produced by one particular scene. It is not 
probable that Mr. Tom Taylor dramatized the life of Joan of Arc 
merely for the sake of putting her to a cruel death; and it may be 
that the temptation and deliverance of Cécile was not the part of 
the play of Nos Intimes which its author elaborated most carefully 
and would contemplate with the highest satisfaction. But, what- 
ever may have been the author’s intention, we have no hesitation 
in saying that ordinary criticism is mistaken’in its estimate of the 
result which he has produced. In our judgment the play ought 
not to be considered as written for this scene, but this scene as 
necessary to the i With all respect for the talent of Madlle. 
Fargueil, who plays Cécile, it could hardly be expected by the 


author that any actress would be able to galvanise into | 


life such a withered mummy as this of passion resisted 
in a drawing-room. If the English public desired, and its 
tulers would allow it to have, this kind of amusement, 


But perhaps, by the kind permission of the critics, the English 

mi of appreciating the real merit of 
ir. Sardou’s play without any serious shock to its notions of pro. 
priety. The scenes which lead up to the so-called Feu scene 
would be chosen by ourselves as founding a claim on this author’, 
part to the reputation which he enjoys, and which, we fear, he 
endeavours to support by means similar to those by which his 
critics have taught him to believe that he attained it. In Englan 
at any rate, dramatic criticism in recent years has had a pernicious 
influence on the drama. The demand for 8 situations has 
urged authors to place their characters on the brink, first of mora] 
and afterwards of material precipices, from which they are to be 
barely saved from destruction. The later plays of M. Sardou, 
and especially Fernande, which is now being performed in 
English at the St. James’s Theatre, do not please us nearly 
so well as what we should call, in agrees to prevailing 
taste, the best scenes of Nos Intimes. e scene in which the 
doctor and family friend Tholosan warns the invalid guest Mau- 
rice to desist from his pursuit of Cécile, the young wife of his kind 
host Caussade, may be read with -—_ even by those who have 
not been so fortunate as to see M. Brindeau’s excellent acting of 
this fine character of the doctor. “ As-tu jamais considéré d’un 
ceil philosophe les pantoufles d’un mari brodées par sa femme? ” 
Thus Tholosan suggests to Maurice that he has appreciated the 
places which a middle-aged and matter-of-fact husband and 4 
young and ardent lover occupy respectively in the wife’s thoughts, 
“Mon petit Maurice,” says he, “tu es bien gentil, mais tu as un 
défaut, mon fils . . . C’est de prendre le docteur Tholosan pour 
une béte.” Presently the husband and wife enter, and the hus- 
band — anxiously as to his guest’s health. The doctor 
answers that very long walks would do Maurice good, and his 
host also, and above all Maurice must not be left alone. “Oh! 
soyez tranquille, docteur,” answers the unsuspecting husband; “il 
est toujours avec ma femme.” 

Another scenefof a wholly different character is equally amusing, 
Caussade, by the officiousness of some of his guests, has become 
involved in a quarrel with his next-door neighbour. Missiles 
have been exchanged, and irritable ~~ 2 has passed between 
disputants concealed from one another by a wall. Ultimately the 
neighbour has applied to Caussade the epithet “Dandin,” for 
which that good-natured gentleman is assured by his friends that 
he must exact bloody satisfaction. The discussion of the prelimi- 
naries of the intended duel is conducted with that precise 
solemnity which French dramatists use on such occasions with 
excellent effect. The friends of M. Courtenot, the neighbour, 
have just arrived at the house of Caussade, and introduced them- 
selves, when one of the friends of Caussade, named Abdallah, 
who wears a sort of Zouave dress, and talks much of his Algerian 
experiences, enters with a brace of pistols and a pair of sabres, 
which he calls “ the tools,” and associates himself with the deli- 
berations. The friends of M. Courtenot, much to the disappoint- 
ment of Abdallah and the other friends of Caussade, endeavour to 
qualify the epithet “Dandin,” which is the cause of quarrel. 
“ Messieurs,” says the chief envoy, “nous n’aurions pas accepté, M. 
de la Richaudiére et moi, la mission toute délicate qui nous est con- 
fiée, si nous n’avions eu, in petto, ’espoir d’empécher entre deux 
galants hommes un conflit toujours yoy et de donner a cet 
entretien le caractére tout pacifique d’une mission conciliatoire.” 
Caussade, delighted at this turn of the discussion, jumps up and 
shakes the speaker’s hand, but Abdallah checks him with “ Pardon, 
laisse parler les témoins.” The conference proceeds. ‘ Monsieur 
Courtenot, messieurs,” resumes the chief envoy, “un peu wp ine 

eutétre ... promptus animus, promptior lingua, a \aissé écha) 

e mot Dandin.” Pardon!” faye of the friends of 
“alors vous avouez Dardin?” The envoy answers, “ Nous avouons 
Dandin.” A friend of Caussade replies with judicial solemnity, 
“ Mais, c’est trés-grave cela! c’est trés-grave!”? The other two 
friends confirm the speaker's opinion with “ Je crois bien.” The 
idea of this scene is not of course new, but this <is all that can 
be said in qualification of our praise of one of the most amusing 
passages of modern comedy. The formal politeness of the envoys, 
the genuine kindliness to all men, mixed with a due re, 

to his own safety and reluctance to quit a comfortable ex- 
istence, which marks Caussade, and the tranquil superiority 
with which his friends suppress him when he catches at a fair 
excuse for getting out of the quarrel—all combine to form a 
picture far more pleasing, as well as artistic, than that of the 
treachery of Maurice and the weakness of Cécile, to which the 
success of this play is commonly ascri The envoy perseveres 
in his endeavour to qualify the term “ Dandin.”; “ Pesons la valeur 
de l’épithéte . . . c’est un terme si vague, si élastique.” “ ‘Then,” 
says one of the friends, “ you admit that you apply to us elastic 
epithets.” After much philological discussion, the envoy remarks 
that the epithet “ Dandin ” suggests to his mind the same idea as 
“ dandy ”; that is, “V’image pen, sae élégant, distingué, bien mis. 
Image toute gracieuse, que je suis trés porté 4 considérer comme 
un compliment!” Caussade again grasps the envoy’s hand, and 
assures him that no more need be said. The friends again inter- 
pose, and declare their opinion that no more need be said, as the 
qualification is entirely unsatisfactory. Caussade still maintains 
that there is no further need of Abdallah’s “tools,” but he yields 
at last to his friends, who urge that he must fight for their honour 
if not for his own. At this moment the doctor enters, and re- 


: | minds the friends that they will be liable, as seconds in a duel, to 
there is Vanbrugh’s comedy of the Provoked Wife, which, | 
‘whether original or borrowed, is by any dramatist hard to beat. | the requirements of honour, and ultimately “un petit procés 


imprisonment. Hereupon a moditication occurs in their view of 
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verbal” is signed to the satisfaction of all parties. The acting of 
M. Parade as Caussade in this scene was capital, and all the other 
characters were well sustained, 

The early and comparativel style of M. Sardou is even 
more es Pattes de Mouche, which 
has also been performed at the Lyceum Theatre during the present 
week. The scene in which e. Fargueil as Suzanne endea- 
yours to obtain the love-letter from Prosper is infinitely more 
interesting than any so-called t scene like that in Nos Intimes. 
We do not say that the idea of this scene is new, because there is 
almost nothing new in modern comedy; but as compared with the 
hackneyed theme of temptation to adultery it has all the charm 
of freshness, besides being, from the Lord Chamberlain’s point of 
view, unobjectionable. € pro; , as some critics would per- 
haps call it, of M. Sardou’s genius from Les Pattes de Mouche to 
Fernande is curiously illustrative of the condition of French 
society — the last ten years of the defunct Empire. 
As a piece of comedy, independent of the main action of the 
play, it would be difficult for M. Sardou_or his contemporaries 
to surpass the scene of Les Pattes de Mouche where Prosper 
accepts Paul’s challenge to a duel, and informs him that as the 
re a arty he proposes to adopt in the duel the custom of 
Japan, which he proceeds to explain to him. Customs, says he, 
‘are different, and each country thinks its own the best. But in this 
instance the custom of Japan must, when properly understood, have 
a manifest superiority even in the challenger’s eyes over the custom 
of France. For if be la Francaise, he (Prosper) will in- 
evitably kill Paul, and will proceed to marry the lady who is the 
cause Of quarrel. But if they fight @ la Japonaise, then, says 
Prosper to Paul, “ Fendez-vous, je me fends! . . . Et vous 
n’épouserez pas, c’est vrai; mais moi non plus! et vous voila tran- 

e!” It is to be feared that if there were an English author 
capable of writing such comedy as this, the managers under the 
Shuence of prevailing criticism would be afraid to invest their 
money in it. 


NEWMARKET FIRST SPRING MEETING. 


7 great Newmarket race is over, and again have Mr. 
Merry’s three-year-olds failed to fulfil the promise of their 
brilliant youth. It is true that King of the Forest’s two-year-old 
victories will not bear comparison with those of Sunshine or 
Dundee. He had a habit of winning all his races in rather 
slovenly fashion, and even when his opponents were of most 
moderate calibre he appeared to have some difficulty in shaking 
them off. The half-trained Cricklade ran him to a neck at Stock- 
bridge ; the moderate Pink got within the same distance of him 
at Goodwood ; at Stockton he was within an ace of being defeated 
Madlle. De Mailloc, and at Doncaster he won the Champagne 
Stakes from Ripponden by a nose. Whatever excuses might have 
been made for him on one or other of these occasions on the score 
of condition, it could not be asserted ;that King of the Forest’s 
form was that of a first-class racehorse; but, on the other hand 
it was impossible to avoid noticing his indomitable pluck and 
eness, and the resolute manner in which he struggled on under 
ifficulties and finally secured the judge’s verdict in his favour. 
staying power a to be his 
especial gifts, and as he was possessed of a constitution, an 
sound and well-formed legs, his chance for the Two Thousand 
was not generally considered much impaired by the narrowness 
of his victories, especially as few, if any, of the Two Thousand 
candidates had superior public credentials. Sterling, it is true, 
won two of his two-year-old races with the most ridiculous ease, 
but in the first he had only Herod and the ill-tempered Balvenie 
to beat, and in the pas there was nothing against him more 
important than Cheesewring. Digby Grand was such an in-and- 
out performer last year, an F argp such evident signs of softness 
when called on to struggle, that no reliance could be placed on 
his Stockbridge running, which seemed to make him the equal of 
King of the Forest. Bothwell’s solitary victory (by a short head 
only) over Whaddon was not a very distingui performance, 
but he was palpably unfit all last ag an uired time. In 
the Criterion he ran a dead heat with Noblesse for second place, 
the pair receiving weight from Général, and being beaten by a 
neck. Behind these three were Digby Grand and Corisande, so 
that it was a highly creditable performance. Général carried 
gst. 11b. on this occasion, and there was no better two- 
year-old form than this shown during the season. On 
the other hand, Général finished so far behind the leaders 
in the Middle Park Plate that it was impossible to esti= 
mate him so highly as his Criterion victory would other- 
wise have warranted. His eness had been shown conspi- 
ly in many races, but his constitution was not of the 
strongest, and it was only now and then that he was able to 
exhibit himself at his best. Thus much to show that, on public 
there was not one of the probable Two Thousand runners 
80 far superior to the others as to make the race (as in Lord 
Lyon’s year) a matter of almost absolute certainty. 
ere were thirteen runners for the t event—three more 
than last year. Mr. Johnstone’s pair, Bothwell and Fisherman, 
were saddled in the enclosure, as also were Clotaire (a good- 
looking son of Vermout), Macalpine, Blenheim, Festival, and 
Draco, King of the Forest, Sterling, Général, and Digby Grand 
were saddled elsewhere—a disappointment to the tors on 
foot, who had to put up with a sight of the outsiders, with 


Bothwell thrown in. Ripponden and Dalnacardoch made up the 
field. Undoubtedly the popular horses were King of the Forest, 
Sterling, and Digby Grand; many who admired the strong com- 
= frame and faultless condition of Bothwell being of opinion that 

e was not built for — and that the Derby course would be 
more suited to him than the Rowley mile.. The slow pace at 
which, as it happened, the race was run, turned out all in Both- 
well’s favour. ith a field of such moderate dimensions, and one 
that did not include a Sunlight, little difficulty was experienced 
at the start, and shortly after the appointed time the flag fell. 
The thirteen runners came across the flat at a very moderate pace, 
the colours of re, age King of the Forest, Macalpine, and Mr. 
Johnstone’s pair being specialty conspicuous. At the Bushes 
several of the outsiders were disposed of, and of the favourites, 
Digby Grand seemed to keep his place with difficulty. Coming 
down the hill, King of the Forest and Sterling drew away from 
the main body, but the King was beaten in the dip, and Sterling 
quitted him with such ease that it a as if he was about to 
canter in. Directly he commenced the ascent, however, he fal- 
tered, and Bothwell, who challenged at the same instant, seemed 
on the contrary to gain new — at the hill. He had Sterling 
in difficulties in a moment—indeed, we never saw a horse collapse 
so utterly and so instantaneously; he his legs and 
seemed wholly unable to act up the incline—and increasing 
his advantage at every stride, won with t ease by a 
length. Three lengths off came King of the Forest, and a 
head behind him (and so far it was the Doncaster running over 
again), a was fourth. Mr. Johnstone’s horse won, if not 
so far as Macgregor last year, still quite as easily at the finish, 
and would have won further the further he went—the best proof 
of a horse’s stamina. Sterling, though beaten from want of stay- 
ing power, showed that he retained his fine speed, and was in no 
way disgraced; but King of the Forest ran softer than we have 
ever seen him, and seemed unable to make an effort at the end. 
We have already noticed the position of Ripponden, a curious in- 
stance how public running, though more uently inconsistent 
and contradictory, occasionally repeats itself to the very letter. 
Général we never saw in a forward position during the race, and 
Digby Grand ran, if anything, worse than might have been ex- 
— when every allowancehas been made for hisshifty disposition. 

he performances of the sons and daughters of Stockwell in the last 
few years have been so indifferent, that people were beginning to 
depreciate his merits as a sire as oe as in former times 
they exalted them. In Bothwell, however, the old horse has left 
behind him a most worthy representative. We have mentioned 
that the time of the Two Thousand was slow; the official record 
gives itas 1 min. 573 sec., or six seconds than last year, 
and nine seconds longer than Lord Lyon’s year. The times given 
are not always strictly accurate, but there is no doubt that the 
pace was slower than it has been for some ay 

The race for the One Thousand Guineas is seldom productive of 
much excitement, and this year it was perhaps less interesting 
than usual. By the way, after next year it will be run not on the 
Ditch mile, but on the Rowley mile. This will be a great im- 
provement; for on the present easy course @ victory is very often 
not a test of merit, such moderate animals as Scottish Queen and 
Repulse not unfrequently being successful. There were only seven 
runners this year, and on public form the race was reduced to a 
match between Baron Rothschild’s representatives, Corisande and 
Hannah, and Noblesse. The latter, it will be remembered, ran 
Corisande to a head last autumn, and, moreover, made a dead-hest 
with Bothwell for second place in the Criterion. Hannah, after 
omg Se July Stakes, was third to Albert Victor in the Middle 
Park Plate, and, attempting to concede weight to Digby Grand in 
the Prendergast Stakes, was beaten by a head. Steppe seemed 
the only antagonist to this trio worthy of a and though 
she beat Hannah in the Middle Park Plate for second place, when 
in receipt of 7 lbs., collateral running made it appear that no reliance 
aa ” ue on this performance. The remaining runners were 
oon: had much pretension to compete with the above-named 
fillies, Baron Rothschild declared to win with Hannah, thus 
qeneieg own belief that she was the best of his pair, and 
she looked so, Corisande not having grown or improved much 
since last season. The shi ing of Noblesse on one or two 
occasions last year was not calculated to inspire confidence, and, 
in addition, the condition of mares at this period of the year is a 
matter of continual uncertainty from day to day. The race, which 
was run immediately after a heavy storm of rain and hail, was 
won with consummate ease by Hannah, Steppe alone her 
opponents ae oe the show of a race, and the remainder 
being hopelessly beaten a hundred yards from home. Hannah 
had the race so clearly at her mercy the whole way that it was 
not necessary to bring Corisande to the front, or possibly Baron 
Rothschild might have rivalled his — in 1864, when 
he ran first and second in this race with Tomato and Breeze. 

The general racing of the week suffered, as at the last ing, 
from the ponement of two-year-old racing; but the Fren 
sportsmen lost no chance of running their horses, the gentleman 
who races under the name of Mr. Lombard being particularly con- 
spicuous for enterprise in promoting sport. That great horse Vulcan 
has been gaining additional laurels, beating Idus over the Rowley 
mile, and, on the same course giving Wheatear 18 lbs., and quit- 
ting her without an effort. This last feat was accomplished in a 


new kind of race, called an ———_ Handicap, in which the 
range of weights was confined between the limits of 7 st. and 
BS 


olstone, Rose of Athol, and Queen Isabel, none of . 
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st. The experiment did not prove eminently successful, for only _ 


race, to be 


ight 
manby, Typhcens, and Ptarmigan over the T.Y.C., and exhibited 


| reading were “ quodam agro,” instead of “quidam silva,” we might 


mile and a mun next week. The roguish 
Enfield, for once, took it into his head to gallop straight, 
and succeeded in heating a. large and field for the | 


Prince of Wales’s Stakes, including Normanby, Alaric, Moor- 


lands, and Sornette. We must repeat the remark we made last | 
week about the latter, that handicappers must reduce her weight | 


quite 10 lbs. before she will be successful thisseason. Another | 
_ certain sense of the proposition sub pend incendii. 


disap- 


curiously-tempered horse, Gourbi, made amends for man in 
i e flat; 


intments by y in a close finish across 


ut the most intractable animal we have seen for years is a horse | : 
| tells us that some years after the death of Wyclif, and more than 


named Kirghiz, whose looks belie him if he cannot race. At his 
distaste forit that at his second t he would not go anywhere 
near the post at all, but turned ro and galloped away with his 
rider in fine style in the opposite direction. 

On the whole the most noteworthy circumstance of a not very 


said that comparatively early in the fourteenth century, when 
certain constitutions of Pope John XXII. met with oppositi 

“in Anglid, in quidam silva, combusti sunt viri quinquagintg 
quinque, et mulieres octo, ejusdem ordinis et erroris.” If the 


imagine we had a foreign version of Smithtield, but supposing the 
occurrence to have happened anywhere in England, it would have 
left a dreadful impression behind it. One of the extraordi 
attributed to Wyclif and his followers was quod Deug 
ebet obedire diabolo; and in 1382 Nicholas Herford, when accused 
of this among other heresies, offered to prove the —_ of a 
ev 
form in which Herford’s offer is recorded shows that burning a. 
then regarded as a possible punishment of heresy. Walsingham 


ten years before the Act de Haretico Comburendo, the Bishop of 


exciting week is the continued success of French owned and > 


French bred horses, and the singular apathy that has fallen on | 


English patrons of racing. 


REVIEWS. 


WYCLIF’S ENGLISH WRITINGS.* 

NE man begins, and another finishes. More thirty years 
O have elapsed since Dr. Todd advocated, in the aon to the 
Last Age of the Chirche, the publication of the works of Wyclif, 
and tried to set a good example to other persons likely to en 
in such a task, by editing, as he thought, the earliest tract of the 
Reformer. But in reality he did not then take even the first step 
in the course which he recommended, for the Last Age of the 
Chirche was all along a work of doubtful genuineness, and its 
claims to be Wyclif’s were afterwards briefly but conclusively 
disposed of by Mr. Shirley. In due time Magister Shirley, having, 
like Wyclif, transformed into Doctor, proposed to prepare for 
publication a selection of Wyclif’s English works, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Thomas Arnold, who was to act under his super- 
intendence as editor. Wyclif, we are told, did not develop his 
heretical tendencies till he had become a Doctor of Divinity. Mr. 
Shirley became Doctor, Canon, and Professor, without betraying 
any tendency whatever to heretical pravity; he discharged his 
various duties with commendable regularity, till his early and 
lamented death stopped his labours upon Wyclif, and other works 
besides. A heavier ibility has consequently fallen on Mr. 
Arnold than he stigiestip enpedaiin have to bear; he has been 
called on not only to read and collate manuscripts, but to enter 
upon critical questions which once seemed unlikely to come 
within his province. He has faced his new duties with courage, 
ingenuousness, and modesty, and enabled the English-speaking 
world of the nineteenth century to form without much difficulty 
a correct notion of the manner in which theological questions 
were brought before the less learned of our forefathers in the 
fourteenth. 

The first volume of Wyclif’s select English works was printed 
in 1869. It contained a series of sermons on the Gospels for 
Sundays and Festivals, which was attributed with sufficient rea- 
son to Wyclif. One critical difficulty, indeed, stood for a time in 
Mr. Arnold’s way. In the sermons there occurred some passages 
implying that they were written in a time of active persecution. 
Popes, bishops, and seeular lords were described as betraying 
Christian men to torment, and putting them to death for holdin 
Christ’s law; and simple men, it was said, were summoned an 
reproved in many ways, and afterwards = in prison, and burned 

commonly been sup- 
posed that no one suffered death in England at the hands of the 
magistrate, in consequence of his religious opinions, before William 
Sawtre, who is y regarded as the first victim of the Statute 
de Heretico Comburendo; and that Statute was not passed till 
seventeen years after the death of Wyclif. Here, however, as in 
many other cases, when general criticism is confronted with a 
definite question of date, date has to give way. Mr. Shirley 
long ago observed that though Sawtre is usually spoken of as the 
first victim of the Statute de Heretico Comburendo, the writ for his 
execution appears on the rolls of Parliament before the Act itself. 
If the Act had already passed, the writ would have been issued as a 
matter of course to the sheriff, and would never have appeared on 
the rolls at all. It is at least possible that as regards the burning 
of heretics the law followed on the heels of custom, and that 
before the close of the fourteenth century the terrible sentence 
had been sometimes imflictedand very frequently threatened. The 
wretched Albigenses, whose sufferings at Oxford in the twelfth 
century are described with so much relish by William of New- 
burgh, were handed over by the Bishops to H IL, who 
ordered them to he first branded and whipped, and then left to 
die a miserable death. Mr. Arnold quotes a passage from 
the Chronicle of Meanux, lately edited by Mr. Bond, in which it is 

* Select English Works of Toke Wyelif. Edited from Original MSS. by 
Thomas Arnold, of University : 
College, Oxford. 3 vols. Oxford: at 


Norwich kept his diocese clear of Lollard preachers by declari 
his intention of either burning or beheading any of the tribe that 
he could catch. The writer of the sermons in question himeslf 
laments that even men who should be martyrs were so smitten 
with cowardice that they durst not speak a word for the right 
belief. On the whole we may reasonably conclude that some 

ears before the death of Wyclif burning was often threatened to 

eretics, and occasionally, but very rarely, inflicted. A determined 
ecclesiastic here and there, supported by the secular arm, might 
do a deed which would set men’s ears tingling and their tongues 
wagging through the kingdom for an indefinite time. Even at 
the present day we have not quite dropped the habit of talking 
about rekindling the fires of Smithfield. 

After writing the introduction to his first volume, Mr. Armolé 
had the satisfaction of discovering additional evidence which 
identified, beyond all reasonable doubt, Wyclif with the author of 
the sermons he was engaged in editing. Thomas Walden is best 
lmown to English readers as the person to whom the curious 
collection of tracts relating to Wyclif, known as Fasciculi Zizani- 
orum, has been traditionally ascribed; but though these Fasciculi 
were never printed till 1858, his Doctrinale had been previously 
honoured by appearing in folio at Paris, Salamanca, and Venice, 
The Doctrinale contains two Ly nye references to separate 

assages of the sermons printed in Mr. Arnold’s first yolume, and 
it is thus made clear that the sermons were attributed to Wyclif 
by a man of learning, who did not indeed “ flourish ” at the same 
time, but was born a year or two before Wyclif’s death. Thus 
encouraged, Mr. Arnold could have no scruple in adding to the 
discourses on the Gospels for Sundays and Festivals two other 
series on the Ferial Gospels and Sunday Epistles. This done, he 
was free to proceed to Wyclif’s Exegetical and Didactic Treatises, 
and afterwards to his controversial works, though indeed more 
decided specimens of controversial works cannot easily be found 
than many of Wyclif’s sermons. 

One great impediment which has beset Mr. Arnold’s work as 
editor is the exceeding difficulty of distinguishing with any 
approach to certainty between the writings of the master and 

ose of his disciples. Care, industry, and the ordinary perceptive 
powers of a clever man suffice for drawing the line that separates 
works tinged with Lollardism from other theological productions 
of the fourteenth century ; but it is hard indeed in inany cases to 
know Wyclif from a Wycliffite. One reason of this is the brevity 
of so many of the English works. Mr. Jowett, in the appendix 
to his recent translation of Plato, puts considerable length second 
amecng the tests by which to distinguish a genuine from a 
spurious dialogue. ngth certainly has the advantage not only 
of giving wider range for the exercise of critical powers, but of 
affording the imitator more frequent opportunities of making a 
decisive slip. Some of the homilies now printed as Wyclif’s 
seem to have been drafts or skeleton sermons, which a preacher 
might take and fill inad kbitum, rather than complete discourses. 
In such compositions there could be little room for the very 
highest gifts ieee eloquence, and natural logic, even if the 
author happened to be master of such gifts. . Shirley says 
that it is in the original tracts of Wyclif that the exqui- 
site pathos, the keen delicate irony, the manly passion of his 
short, nervous sentences, fairly overmasters the weakness of the 
unformed language, and gives us English which cannot be read 
without a feeling of its beauty to this hour. This praise may be 
fully justified by detached passages, but it is scarcely warranted 
ty the general character of the writings attributed to Wyelif. 

‘hey come beyond all dispute from a man or men thoroughly in 
earnest, convinced of the existence of abuses, and bent on wagin, 
against those abuses an uncompromising war both of action an 
opinion. But there is little in the Lollard literature of that calm 
depth of soul which is better than superficial fervour, of the 
thoughts which can only be half expressed in words, of that noble 
melancholy which is felt by great souls after looking into abysses 
which they cannot fathom. The disciple in such matters cannot 
well be above his master, and here it was that the master failed. 
Wyclif’s mind did not possess the highest order of merit—the 
we of seeing, and to a certain extent harmonizing, truths that 

long to different planes. He was a schoolman, and he was also 
astudent of the Bible; but the more he was a student of the 
Bible, the less he was.a schoolman. His later line of thought was 
at variance with his earlier, and, if he had lived a little longer, 
would probably have triumphed over it altogether. He held cer- 
tain dogmas very firmly; he had a bold and abrupt way of stating 
philosophical opinions; but side by side with dogma and philo- 
sophy he employed a method of treating Scripture which narrows 
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while it intensifies the religion of the unlearned, but overthrows 
so much that it gives at last a perilously wide field to the work- 
ing of criticism. There is probably no theological teacher who 
has widely affected popular thought, and has left behind him so little 
impress of his own personality. We know next to nothing of 
the man, as distinguished from the writer; of his experiences, his 
doubts, his ventures, his retractations, his inward joys and 
like or dislike after alittle steady work thie wriel = bat 
we like or disli er alittle. work at his writings, bu 
nee either case leaves behind him the impression of a ns 
man, overflowing with individuality, torn by passions of many 
kinds, turned this way or that by sudden gusts of joy or sorrow, 

the born ruler of others if not of himself, and not for a moment 
to be measured by the same standard as the most ardent and able 
of his disciples. 

The third volume of Mr. Arnold’s selection is devoted to mis- 
gellaneous works that have been attributed with more or less 
reason to Wyclif;-and out of the thirty-three pieces it contains, 

eight have been hitherto printed. The controversial tracts 
oF nenoctorth be safe from continuous banishment to those dust- 
abysses which, as Mr. Carlyle is fond of telling us, exist at the 
British Museum, the eian, and elsewhere. In fact, these 
tracts have a voice which even now is not wholly inarticulate ; 
their quarrels are not quite ours, but they belong to a different 
stage of the same nation and the same Church, and when once we 
become sufficiently interested in them, they can keep a continuous 
hold on our attention. Threatened men, as the oon live 
; and so sometimes do threatened institutions. e Church 
a Bogland just now has serious cause for alarm with regard 
to her future position, both as an establishment and as an 
ization for Christian teaching; but some of her mem- 
bers will very likely take comfort if they look back five hun- 
dred years or more from the present time. In the latter part 
of the fourteenth century the prospect of the Church was 
dark indeed. That it had lost to a great degree its command 
overthe head and the heart of the nation; that in many respects 
its practical teaching was not to edification; that its ministers and 
officials were regarded to a large extent, not as promoters of any 
good and unselfish end, but as parasitical animals, filling them- 
selves wherever they could conveniently with blood, and moving 
on when the supply was exhausted, are facts of which we ma 
seek the proof, not in the controversial writings of Wyclif, whic 
on such points might be-questionable evidence, but in Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales. When the Church was already enfesbled in 
the very source and root of its life, there rose within it a party 
that attacked, not its accidental abuses, not a few obvious anoma- 
lies and imperfections; not such features as could easily be sepa- 
rated from it without serious or fundamental change, but what 
must have seemed to the great majority of people the essentials 
of its corporate existenee. There was at a ee —— 
acertain important personage, claiming to represent the Prince 
of the Apostles, though the force of the claim was somewhat 
broken when there ‘were at once two aspirants to the honour. 
The true Pope, nevertheless, when he could be found, had a 
spiritual authority within the realm which kings had tried to 
limit, but had not ventured to deny; but he met with 
little + at the hands of these new religionists, and wae 
roundly denounced as Antichrist. The English bishops had 
frequently been willing to plead allegiance to the King 
as a reason for refusing unqualified submission to the 
Pope; they were now included in the same censure with the Pope 
Wyclif and his friends, who taught that when St. Paul, 
“whom God made His whistle,” told Christian men to stand fast 
in their liberty, he enjoined independence of all but Scriptural 
prelates. The episcopal order had been involved for centuries in 
struggles with the monks on questions of jurisdiction and visitation ; 
but monks and canons, who had had time to grow old-fashioned, 
were described by the reformers as successors of the Sadducees 
and Pharisees, and treated with about as much or as little respect 
as the bishops. As rivals to monks and canons there had sprung 
up the new orders of the friars, whose zeal and activity soon won 
em the me of honour ; but it was against these new orders 
that the Wycliffites inveighed with peculiar energy and bitter- 
ness, Friars, they said, were not worthy to be blessed, but to be 
bumed. Christ’s clothes were of one colour, but the white, black, 
and grey clothes of the friars testified to their unstableness; their 
houses, scattered up and down the country, were so many “ Cain’s 
Castles,” abodes worthy of the first murderer. Without the 
assistance, or as it was generally thought the hindrance, of monks 
and friars, the parochial clergy might have preserved the con- 
tnuity of worship and doctrine, and have e on, somewhat 
y perhaps, in the old way. But t way was in 
Wyclif’s eyes a bad way. He innovated on what was then 
the received belief respecting the Eucharist; he declared that 

@ ceremonies of the Church were more oppressive than those 
of the old law; he objected as decidedly to intoning as 
any layman of the nineteenth century; he made light of 
special sacerdotal functions ; the oe life of a plowman, he said, is 
Worth as much to the soul as prayer of a priest. It is one 
argument in favour of establishments, that they sometimes carry 
a2 institution over a dead and heartless time. Liturgies may be 
mumbled, churches may be half desecrated by neglect, clergy may 

me sleepy, careless, and vicious; but when the breath of God 
goes abroad once more there is still a spark of fire burning on the 


altar; there is a man at hand whose.duty it is to blow it; there 
is the old house to receive the worshippers; there are the good old 


yelif would not have had the slightest 
the endowment of Ani — as an ordi 
originally a sin on the of emperors and ki in i 
sequences an unjustifiable enfeeblement of rm arm. These 
views were held and asserted, not by afew eccentric men here 
and there, acting without concert and without 
but by a distinguished person of whom it is almost li y true 
that he united in himself the functions of Mr. Jowett and John 


the art of making a text a popular trum 
Master of Balliol and Professor in the University of Oxford, his 


we cannot doubt that there were ordsin who 
would rejoice {to hear a well-known ecclesiastic ad: ing the 
right of knights and barons to resume the ions that had 
been @ d by monks and friars. But the of 


W: and his su for a time; and 
it 1s easy to exaggerate the importance is insurrection against 
—— considered as a preparation for the Por uprising of the 
sixteenth century. In England, at any rate, the Reformation was 
not at first a popularmovement. The means by which Lollardism 
was put down are not altogether pleasant to think of ; but since the 
time of the Henrys the Church of England, though happily un- 
able to stamp out religious a has shown a remarkable 
power of partly expelling and partly ing elements that were 
at first —— to her system. At the present moment Puri- 
tanism and Wesleyanism have preserved their original type almost 
if not quite as truly within her pale as without it; and some 
- think that she will yet be obliged to annex large portions 
oth of Romanism and Rationalism, and will not perish in the 


process. 

Mr. Arnold deserves a definite acknowledgment of the — 

industrious, and conscientious manner in which he has perform 

his duty as editor of these English works of Wyclif. The 

glossary and the index which he has affixed to them are at once 
ief and satisfactory. - 


RALPH THE HEIR.* 


Me TROLLOPE is always readable. Whatever may be the 
4¥L tone of his stories, he has qualities which secure him the 
regard and goodwill of the novel-reader; but we may with espe- 
cial confidence recommend Ralph the Heir as being pleasant 
in a higher sense than some of his later productions. It is inspi 
by a more genial humour; we are in better company, that is, in 
company more amiable, and less at war with society. We have no 
heroine dying for a blackleg, no rogue.or villain of either high or 
low degree. There is evidence of the author's enjoying his work. 
New ters in the sphere congenial to his turn of speculation 
willing] ows hi ways in the 0 ing to 
his his observations on life ant in 
very acute observations—are so much im sympathy with the cha- 
racters and the occasions that elicit them, that they never interrupt 
the interest’ or assume the unattractive air of a evokes: But 
every story must have some one motive power. As a rule, some 
e personages act, some are acted upon, and a certain ruffian- 
ism has in Mr. Trollope’s late works given this im to the 
corps of characters. In the present book itis imparted by vulgarity. 
Now, that vulgarity, like know! or garlic, is a power, is no 
new discovery to Mr. Trollope. m the first, the state of 
semi-civilization, the border-land of social decencies, has had a 
peculiar attraction for him; that phase of life, not rustic nor 


Nor kept by nature for herself nor made by man his own, 
has received glad and copious illustration from his pen. It is the 
inspiration of Ralph the Heir. Whatever or whomever the reader 
of it may forget—and who can anticipate an immortality for its 
ladies and gentlemen ?—he will retain a distinct im i 


pression of 
Neefit the breeches-maker. Neefit acts; Sir Thomas and the 


Newtons arrange themselves in tableaux vivans. We know them, 
because Mr, Trollope describes with his knack of ing to have 
them before his very eyes. Neefit is always up and doing, and 
expressing himself in a racy turn of phrase which comes almost 
too naturally and readily to the author's needs, 

Except where Mr. Neefit figures, we are struck by an absence 
of scenes, An experienced hand can indeed do a good deal in a 
novel without scenes. A certain liveliness of iption and con- 
fidence of manner does instead. Thus Sir Thomas Underwood is 
brought before us with an elaboration of detail, and a promise that 
‘we are to become well acquainted with him, which leads the 


oe By Anthony Trollope. 3 vols. London: Hurst & 


. 
words to which a generation or two may have been indifferent, | 
but to which reviving zeal can give a real.and true meaning, though E 
erhaps not precisely the.original one. With aplea of this kind : 
| | 
i 
Wesley. He was familiar with scholastic subtleties, and up to a : 
certain point used their without restraint or 
reserve; he was also thoroughly familiar with the Bible, and had | oa 
poor priests were going circuit, playing the part of Dissent an 1 H 
early stage, insisting on their right to preach anywhere and =. i 
| where, and disturbing the quiet course of a settled ministry. W = 
Wyclif had thus influence both among scholars who ‘the | 
on eee he had also a friend at 
Court. John of Gaunt was his patron and active protector; and | 
i 
| 
| | 
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| 
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reader to expect much; why else should his and habits be 
so carefully set before us? Weare told not only his character and 
career, his professional disappointments resulting in morose slyness 
of manner; but we are put in possession of his stoop, of his 
ugliness, and in what this ugliness consisted—a nose like Lord 


Brougham’s, a long a long upper lip. Asa study he is |- 


exceedingly well done. e seem to see him at his club, in his 
rooms in Southampton Buildings, ing over his projected life 
of Bacon which never will come to anything; but in the story he 
is nothing, does nothing, except supply occasion for some election- 
eering chapters, and then generally as a mere _— victim. Sir 
Thomas has two daughters, the eldest plain like her father, but 
without the Lord Brougham nose. Now, why are we told this? 
Whatever the shape of her nose, it could make no difference; but 
we 8 t that these minutie supply a deficiency, may even per- 
suade an author that, as he sees his characters with such realizing 


wer, he can set them going and inspire them with life. The 


ife of the party is mainly, as we have said, confined to Mr. Neefit, 

his shop and his cottage, his assistants, and his daughter Polly— 

except indeed such as inspires her true lover Ontario Moggs, the 

bootmaker’s son, who spouts about Purity and the Rights of 

ny and stands against Sir Thomas for the corrupt borough of 
ercy Cross. 

The story of course has a hero, who is defended by Mr. Trollo 
for not being a hero on the ground that he is therefore all the 
more nai and like one of ourselves, and on this account furnishes 
amoral lesson. Wesuspect that this design isan afterthought, and 
that Ralph was started to find his own course through the story as 
might suit the author best ; and Mr. Neefit, growing on his hands, 
shaped this course. Certainly the first chapters indicate some rudi- 
mentary vices which never develop, and the heroine is therefore 
rescued from that abyss of constancy which we are plainly told 


might have been her fate had he been the genuine “wolf” whom- 


Mr. Trollope thinks so attractive to woman. Nothing, in that 
ease, could have saved her. “Debts, difficulties, an inheritance 


squandered, idle habits, even profligacy, should not have torn him. 


from her heart, had he possessed the one virtue of meaning what 
he said when he told her that he loved her.”. But, happily for her, 
he was incapable, as the event proves, of caring ve Seg for 
any woman for'five minutes together. So, after spending all his 
money, and making love to every woman in the piece either before 
he comes to the inheritance or after, he settles down quite con- 
— a rich and happy man, the victim of a Belgravian 
mother’s arts, and in the way of thinking his snub-nosed bride the 
e worst of personifying ity, ‘and giving it a prominent 
art, is that you are obliged to make it so ay vulgar that the 
ecorum of art runs a chance of being infri . All novel- 
readers are not refined, and some of them are probably vulgar 
under any canon of manners that was ever established. Yet all 
must see and be at once amused and outraged by Mr. Neefit, and 
feel his lengths absolutely beyond their mate § Mr. Trollope 
ises the obligation, and ol himself to fulfil it with a 
cheerful alacrity which shows that no finery of personal respects 
shall interfere with the necessities of his story onl the gratification 
of his readers of every class. 

Mr. Neefit, having accumulated a fortune of twenty-five thousand 
pounds as a breeches-maker to hunting men, conceives the ambi- 
tion of making his daughter Polly a lady. He had long discovered 
that his money could do him personally no good, could only mili- 
tate — his happiness. Gentili driven him to the fatal 
step of taking a cottage at Hendon, where respectability forbade his 
showing his face in a public-house ; but here he made his stand; 
he knew better than to retire, or to give up an art which made 
him at once busy, rich, and famous, at, then, could he do 
with his money? He would find some gentleman to marry his 
daughter, knowing at the same time that the gentleman would 
never speak to him again, and satisfied that it should be so. 
ar had already borrowed money of him, besides standing on his 
books two hundred pounds in his debt. He resolved that Ralph 
should be his son-in-law. The ideais never as impossible to Ralph 
as it would be to most authors’ heroes. Polly Neefitis pretty and 
spirited, and it is in his nature to say civil thin to every pretty 
woman. Itisan inconvenience certainly that Mr. Neefit does not even 
look the breeches-maker that he is; that it would be necessary to 
explain that he was a respectable tradesman in Conduit Street in 
order that he might not be taken for a potato-dealer in Whitechapel. 
For Mr. Neefit has round staring eyes, dirty hands, and an ugly 
bald head—a point, by the way, on which Mr. Trollope dis- 
criminates; there is a baldness that is handsome oat adie, 
enother (Mr, Neefit’s) that is peculiarly mean and despicable. 
But Ralph’s difficulties, which have driven him to entertain the 


idea of selling the reversion of his inheritance, incline him to 
deliberate. He dines at Alexandra Cottage, and, it being his nature 
to make himself agreeable, is so much at his ease with the ladies 


that after dinner, in the arbour in the garden, Mr. Neefit unfolds 
his plan with an ideal straightforwardness. ‘“ Now if you make 
up to her, there she is—with twenty thousand pounds down.” He 
then sends Ralph off to take a walk with Polly, with the parting 
injunction to strike while the iron’s hot. Ralph is quite ready 
to walk with Polly, and does strike so far as to go down to 
Margate, eat ei with Mr. and Mrs. Neefit, and propose 
to Polly, who, however, has misgivings of his sincerity and will 
not commit herself. -Polly is spirited, but we doubt whether she 
iz true to nature. A London tradesman’s daughter would have 
more pretension in speech and manner than Polly. She is evolved 


by Mr. Trollope, and is no portrait; which Neefit—just in outsig, 
and shop manners—may well be; where, for example, though not 
to be browbeaten in matters of his art, he accepts all questions of 
politics and morals from his customers, and agrees by turns that 
the bishops are a pack of old women, and that we should do very 
badly without the Church. No human being can declare his 
hopes, his wishes, his resentments, with the candour of Mr. Neefit. 
but there is an evident fascination to Mr. Trollope in the stat, 
of mind in which all respect is lost in the self-assertion, self. 
reliance, and direct course to its aims which are of the essence of 
vulgarity. His relish of it is that of seeing animals at their feed, 
Having made these overtures to Polly, and borrowed more money 
on the strength of them, Mr. Neefit becomes Ralph’s evil genius, 
Neither Ralph nor Polly, nor the fact that she refused him, 
can convince Mr. Neefit that he is not bound in honour and 

contract to marry his daughter; and the scenes in which he 
enforces these claims, and calls upon him to come out on the 
square, constitute, as we have said, the life and vigour of the story, 
At one time he proclaims in the stable-yard of the Moonbeam what 
he had done for Ralph when he had not a red copper in his pocket; 
at another he pleads, to an interested circle of listeners, what he had 
done “just that I might see my Polly put into a station as she'd 
make more genteel than she found it”; and at length threatens 


that he will write the story of his wrongs, and put a copy into 
the pockets of every pair of breeches he sends out of his shop. The 
way in which Ralp takes these visitations after he has escaped 


the danger and come to the inheritance is more forbearing, not 
to say magnanimous, than is at all in the nature of self-indulgent 
young heirs. We can only attribute it to the author’s convenience 
who cannot yet do without Mr. Neefit. Finally driven to mad- 
ness by the persistence of the idea, he takes possession of Ralph's 
rooms in town, where he is left to himself, and in his frenzy begins 


‘to knock the china about, when, naturally enough, the first whisk 


of real mischief, the sight of a little Apollo in fragments on the 
floor, recalls him to himself; and, Polly engaging herself to her 
faithful lover Ontario.Moggs, he desists from his persecution. It 
is one of the many cases in which half is better than the whole: 
Eight chapters about the Neefits, Mr. Neefit’s overtures and 
revenges and Polly’s loves, would have been better than the 
sixteen in which they figure; but they will not the less figure 
among Mr. Trollope’s creatiuns. 

In contrast to the Neefits are some characters drawn with con- 
siderable delicacy. The other Ralph Newton—not the heir, but 
the squire’s illegitimate son,'for whose sake he wishes to buy the 


| reversion—is interesting. The circumstances of his birth tell 


naturally on a sensitive character. The old squire himself is well 
done, and that “loudness” of exultation when he believes the 
object of his life to be attained, the touch of presentment which 
prepares the reader for his death, if not original either in con- 
ception or execution, is still the work of a skilful, practised hand. 
The genteel heroine, Clarissa, Sir Thomas’s — and pretty 
daughter, is a humanized, softened form of his favourite idea of 
woman as “arake at heart,” not in herself, but in her preferences. 
Instead of dying for the Ralph, brown, handsome, self-indulgent,in 
loose, careless boating costume, who orders her to bring him brandy 
and soda and kisses her on the lawn, she most reluctantly 
listens to reason and ends by accepting his brother the decorous, 
faithful, sable-vested parson Gregory, having actually refused 
Ralph after he comes to his inheritance. One of the good points, 
by the way, is the tone in which this Ralph talks of his property 
and its cares to his old hunting acquaintance at the “ i 
beam.” Indeed the whole establishment at the Moonbeam, in- 
cluding its ringleted barmaid—a sort of Queen Elizabeth in her 
er ey of her flirtations to the interests of the establishment 
—Horsball the hotel-keeper, and the men who keep their horses 
there, is well done in Mr. Trollope’s easy style and apparent secu- 
rity of his ground. : 

There is a beauty par excellence introduced, for no obvious use to 
the story unless as furnishing an occasion for some clever remarks on 
priority of service. Mary Bonner says scarcely anything, and does 
as little. We did not know what insidious part she might not have 
to pley when she first appears on the scene, but her function is to 
look beautiful almost to the point of frightening people, and to 
console the disappointed Ralph for his Saat gunned and utterly 
wrecked expectations. The occasion, however, when her uncle, 
Sir Thomas, meets her on board the P. and O. steamer at 
Southampton, not knowing the least what sort of a niece he 
is going to receive into his house; his fears lest a certain young 
woman in black, who a yy to be a cook, and widow 
the ship’s steward, should be his niece, and his astonishment 
when the magnificent beauty appears, is one of the points of the 
story as we look back. In conclusion, the cause of true love and 
constancy is legitimately sustained in the final triumph of On- 
tario Moggs, Ralph’s disinterested rival in Polly’s affections. Not 
that she allows herself to be run away with by her feelings for 
any of her lovers, arguing dutifully “There’s a dozen or so of men 
as would marry me, Mr. Moggs, but I can never have another 
father.” But when he gallantly declares “he will be first of the 
dozen,” she does not say him nay. Thus everybody leaves off com- 
fortable and satisfied, for even N eefit learns at fength that “the 
young ’uns is always to have their own way”; and so Mr. Trollope 
ends a story which, if not in his best style, is yet a marvel 
freshness when we consider the prodigious number of its pre- 
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DIDEROT ON THE DEAF AND DUMB.* 


ye title of the anonymous Letter on the Deaf and Dumb 
published by Diderot in 1751, about two years after the 
ication of the likewise anonymous Letter on the Blind (see 
Review, August 27,1870), most imperfectly indicates 

the design of the writer. One is nat led to expect that 
whereas the man born blind was used to exhibit under a peculiar 
aspect the philosophy which derives all thought from sensation, the 
born deaf and dumb will be simply an instrument oe: 

for an analogous purpose. This, however, is not the case. the 
earlier letter the blind man was everything; the deaf and dumb 
man, in the later, serves to assist disquisitions on two different sub- 
‘ects, the progress of ca, a and the mutual relation of the arts, 
‘nd vanishes altogether long before the termination of the epistle. 
This is addressed to the author of the work Les Beaur-Arts 
réduits & un méme Principe (the Abbé Batteux), which had first 


red in 1746.. 
"Khe letter opens with a reflection which may be fairly ascribed 
to the influence of Berkeley. The significant words of a language 
are those which express qualities, and therefore in the order of 
nature the adjective precedes the substantive. The Frenchman, in 
defining body, will say it isa “substance étendue, impénétrable, 

ée, colorée et mobile,” whereas the several qualities expressed 
by the adjectives were revealed to him before, by a mental effort, 
he arrived at the abstract substance. The English order, accord- 
ing to which the substantive in the above definition would follow 
the adjectives, is thus more in conformity with the law of nature 
than the French, which gives us a striking instance of “ inver- 


sion. 

The word “inversion,” which in this letter is almost technical, 
denotes the alteration of a given order of words. Thus, to an 
English beginner who takes his standpoint on his own language, 
the simple statement “Silvee latitudo novem dierum iter expedito 
patet” suggests that, while penning one short sentence, Cesar was 


thrice overcome by a perverse desire to talk backwards. Diderot, 
before he declared that there was an inversion of the natural order, 


would ask whether the wood or its width was first present in 
the mind of the writer; and in this particular instance not only 
would the investigation probably result in favour of Cesar, but 
even the English tiro, here in a better position than the French 
urchin, might be half convinced by a reference to his own posses- 
sive case, although he ordinarily refrains from using it (at least in 
prose) when spealeing of inanimate objects, and would scarcely 
talk about the “ wood’s width.” The verb at the end of the entire 
sentence, on the other hand, he would ascribe to an evil and 
deliberate preference of darkness to light. The notion of judging 
the sentence by the standard of natural order would not occur to 
his mind, and even if it did, where would an instance of this 
natural order be found? Here Diderot finds employment for a 
man who, voluntarily bridling his tongue, will try to discourse by 
means of gestures only. Soon, however, he begins to suspect that 
such a man will be too much influenced by the language which 
he has been in the habit of speaking to do his work properly, and 
that his mute oratory will bear about the same resemblance to 
the primitive discourse of man as a Frenchman’s Latin, full of 

cisms, bears to the tongue of Cicero. If we would really 
learn the natural order of words, strictly so called, we must have 
recourse to a man born deaf and dumb, and consequently quite 
free from all'disturbing influence. 

Diderot digresses a little to reflect on the eloquence of which 
gestures without words are capable, and notes a striking in- 
stance in Shakspeare’s dy “ Mackbett.” He can find no 
more powerful expression of remorse than in the scene where “ La 
Somnambule Mackbett” advances in silence, imitating the action 
of a person washing blood from the hands. Here we have the 
case of gesticulation unaccompanied by words, and when we walk 
through a gallery of historical pictures and perceive the part 
which each figure takes in the represented action, we are pre- 
cisely in the condition of the deaf and dumb man. Diderot tells 
us as a fact that, when he wished to judge the merits of an actor, 
he attended the performance of a play which he already knew by 
heart, and stopped both his ears with his hands while he gazed 
upon the stage, little heeding the astonishment with which he was 
regarded by his immediate neighbours, While the gestures of 
the actor clearly corresponded to the words of the speech as 
recorded by his memory, Diderot remained motionless, but when 
the correspondence became less obvious he removed his hands, 
that he might ascertain what in the play was reached. 

found that few actors could stand this extraordinary test, and 
he would doubtless have been delighted with Grimaldi, if it be 
ttue that the celebrated clown represented the whole of Macbeth’s 
Gagger soliloquy in dumb-show, expressing in a manner perfectly 
intelligible the purport of every line. 

A striking instance of the efficient use of gesticulation by a 
man born deaf and dumb — us back to the subject of inver- 
sions. This man, with whom Diderot on one occasion was dining, 
Was desirous that the footman should pour out a glass of wine for 
his guest. First he signalled the footman; then he fixed his 
tyes on Diderot ; lastly, with a motion of his hand and arm he 
imitated the action of a person ing wine from a bottle. Ex- 
amining the order of the three signs by which this mute command 
Was expressed, Diderot inferred that the relative position of the 
second and third to each other was almost a matter of indifference. 


* Lettre sur les Sourds et les Muets. CEuvres de Denis Diderot, publiées 
Jacques-André Naigeon, Paris: An VILL 


Whether the host first points out Did and then signifies that 
he wishes him to be supplied vith wie or whether he first 
declares that he wishes wine to be poured out, and then desig- 
nates Diderot as the person for whose benefit the operation ‘iis to 
pea is of sm —— But the place of the gesture 

y which the attention of the footman is arrested admits of no 
variation. It must be at the es. yew of the command, or the 
gesticulator will be in the ab position of a man who speaks 
without making known to whom his discourse is addressed. 
Here, then, we have a case in which the natural order of words is 
clearly shown, while, at the same time, room is left for what may 
be led of style. the Fre 

e strict order of words proper to mn guage being 

contrasted with the taverns Bp freely used by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, Diderot arrives at an unexpected conclu- 
sion. He has already shown, as we have seen, that the French, 
by commonly Lae yea. the substantive before the adjective, at once 
invert the natural o 
is shared to a certain extent by other Romance languages) he 
attributes to the influence of the Peripatetic philosophers who 
flourished during the i of Louis . and who treated 
abstractions as realities. But, allowance being made for this in- 
version, it will be found that there is a uniformity in the French 
tongue which renders it more fit for the expression of thought, 


as distinguished from feeling, than any other . Diderot’s 
words are worth quoting :— 
Je ne voudrais pas annoncer généralement, et sans i ue les 


Latins ne renversent cap et que c’est nous qui renversons. hy tees 
seulement, qu’au lieu de comparer notre phrase & l’ordre didactique des 
idées, si on la compare & l’ordre d’invention des mots, au langage des gestes, 
auquel le langage oratoire a été substitué = il parait que nous ren- 
versons, et que de tous les peuples de la terre, il n’y en a point qui ait 
autant d’inversions que nous. Mais que si l’on compare notre construction 
& celle des vues de l’esprit assujetti par la syntaxe grecque ou latine, il n’est 
guére possible d’avoir moins d’inversions ge nous n’en avons, Nous disons 
les choses en francais, comme l’esprit est forcé de les considérer en quelque 
langue qu’on écrive,” 

Even Cicero, according to Diderot, must have followed the 
French syntax in thought before he discoursed in Latin. When 
an ap is made to the feelings, when people are to be persuaded, 
moved, or deceived, Greek and Latin, even Italian and English, 
may be conveniently used; but when the intellect is to be addressed, 
there is no tongue comparable to the French-—“ Parlez frangais au 


t turns out, then, that when with the aid of our deaf and dumb 
man, sham or real, we haye discovered the natural; or, to speak 
more correctly, the primitive order of words, our discovery is not 
very valuable after all. We have merely studied what Diderot 
himself calls the animal language, a confused medley of cries. and 
gestures, and have not even approached language properly so called, 
the successive stages of which are described by Diderot as infancy 


(naissance), formation, and perfection. In its infancy language con- . 


sists of gestures, and of adjectives and verbs without inflection or any 
other indication of case or time. The construction of a vocabulary 
susceptible of the modifications previously omitted, and capable of 
accurately conveying whatever we desire to express, belongs to the 
riod of formation, which we may designate as that of correct 
ut inelegant syntax. When the period of perfection has arrived, 
yo not only express what they mean, but pey much attention 
to the mode of expression, to harmony and style. 

In this distribution there is much inaccuracy, the great fallacy 
being the supposition that a continuous p can be divided 
into a given number of stages, when there are no visible signs to 
justify demarcation. Of the periods enumerated, the most impor- 
tant in the eyes of a philologist would be the second, that of 
formation ; but it is clear that the beginning and end of this period 
must be as distinct from each other as the former is from the first 

riod, and the latt er from the third—if, indeed, this can properly 

called a period or stage at all. Surely, too, it is an arbitrary 
proceeding to overlook the effect which the speaker’s purpose 
may have upon the form of his discourse. The great success of 
Homer in choosing words the sound of which reflects the sense he 
would convey will presently be shown by Diderot with singular 
acuteness. Homer, therefore, would belong to the third stage of 
the Greek language ; whereas Aristotle, who merely expresses his 
own philosophic views without re; to the ear of his reader, 
must be consigned to the second. Hebrew, with its paucity of 
tenses (against which, by the way, may be set off the refinement 
of its seven conjugations) is, in the opinion of Diderot, a ve 
primitive tongue, and we might expect to find in it an approac 
to that natural order in which we have been instructed by the 


deaf and dumb. On the contrary, the writer of the Pentateuch 


opens the first verse of Genesis, not with a word denoting either 

e Creator or the things created, but with “ B’réshith” (In the 
beginning), that is to say, with a word with which no definite 
image is connected, and thus as rigorously adheres to the didactic 
order as any Frenchman of the age of Louis XV. 

From a reflection on the influence of harmony the order 
of words the transition is easy to what Diderot the hiero- 
glyphic of poetry. By this he means the sound of words which, 
striking the ear, produces in the mind a present image correspond- 
ing to the action, picture, or emotion described. An instance of 
such hieroglyphic is readily furnished by Virgil’s well-known 
line— 


Monstrum horrendum informe, ingens, cui lumen ademtum— 


and there is scarcely a schoolboy who has not been told that the 
uncouthness of the verse symbolizes the deformity of Polyphemus. 


er, and this peculiarity (which, by the way, 
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Lines, however, in which there is this close correspondence be- 
tween sound and sense are generally pointed out as somethi| 
exceptional, whereas Diderot contends that the principle on whic 
they are written belongs to the very essence of poetry. All 
poetry, he says, is emblematic, and aN it is almost im- 
possible to translate a poem from one language into another, 
since, however accurately the sense of the original may be repeated, 
it can hardly be expected that the same correspondence between 
sense and sound can be found in two different tongues. 

Diderot illustrates his theory of poetical hieroglyphs by many 

uotations, but.we can e his and some- 
times fanciful criticism by repeating his analysis o in 
Virgil wherein the death of ee Be is described :— vii 
Pulchrosque per artus 
It cruor, inque humeros cervix recumbit ; 
Purpureus veluti cum flos succisus aratro 
Languescit moriens ; lassove papavera colle 
Demisere caput, pluvia cum forte gravantur. 

The sound of “It cruor,” according to Diderot, suggests the 
image of a jet of blood; “cervix collapsa recumbit,” the fall of a 
dying man’s head upon his shoulder ; “ succisus ” imitates the noise 
= cutting scythe (not plough) ; “ demisere ” is as soft as the stem 
of a flower ; “ gravantur,” on the other hand, has all the weight of 
a calyx, filled with rain ; “collapsa ” marks an effort and a fall, and 
similar double duty is performed by “ papavera,” the first two 
syllables symbolizing the poppy upright, the last two the poppy bent. 

hile thus pursuing his minute investigations, Diderot can scarcely 
help laughing at himself, and candidly owns that he is open to thesus- 

icion Sieanaind in the poem beauties which have no existence. 

e therefore qualifies his eulogy by pointing out two faults in the 

. “ Gravantur,” notwithstanding the praise it has received, 
is a little too h for the light head of a poppy, even when filled 
with water. As for “aratro,” coming as it does after the hissing 
“ succisus,” it is altogether abominable. Had Homer written the 
lines he would have ended with some hieroglyph, which would 
have continued the hiss or described the fall of a flower. To the 
hiss of “ succisus” Diderot is warmly attached. Not by mistake, 
but in order to justify the sound, he ventures to translate “ aratrum ” 
into “scythe,” boldly and rightly declaring in a marginal note that 
this is not the meaning of the word. 

Many questions of detail arise in this part of the letter, and are 
more fully discussed in two supplementary letters, one addressed 
to Madlle. ——, the other to the Journal de Trévoux, a periodical 
publication by which he had been severely handled. The lady 
seems to have been Madlle. de Lachaux, who made herself famous 
in her day by translations of Hume’s Essays and Xenophon’s 
Symposium, and who felt in the dark as to some of Diderot’s 
theories. An assertion in the first letter that a subject fitted for 
the poet is not necessarily suitable to the painter, and an illustra- 
tion of this view by the well-known Virgilian lines— 

Interea magno misceri murmure pontum, 

Emissamque hiemem sensit Neptunus, et imis 

Stagna retusa vadis; graviter commotus et alto 

Prospiciens, summa placidum caput extulit unda— 
had puzzled the learned maiden not alittle. She thought the head 
of Neptune sticking out of the water might make the subject of a 
pretty picture if the painter was able to reproduce the trans- 
parency of the fluid, and thus drew forth from Diderot an 
answer completely in the spirit of Lessing. Granted, he says, that 
the transpareucy is imitated to perfection, the immersed body will 
be distorted by refraction, and must be necessarily indistinct. 
Moreover, let the painter do what he will, he cannot fail to pro- 
duce the similitude of a decapitated Neptune, departing as he does 
from the rule of the great masters, who, to avoid the a; ce of 
surgical amputation, always take care not to con an entire 
limb, If, on the other hand, he finds his subject a few lines 
further down in the poem, and shows Neptune with his 
chariot rolling along the surface of the sea, every difficulty will be 
avoided. Diderot has already insisted that all the arts have this 
in common, that they are ieroglyphic, and his fantastic com- 
ment on the death of Euryalus is followed by an examination of 
a musical on the same principle. Nevertheless he is 
keenly alive to the essential difference of the arts, and the few lines 
he writes on the subject of Neptune’s head briefly embody the 
whole doctrine of Lessing’s “Laocoon.” - - © 

Having already made use of the blind and of the deaf and 
dumb, Diderot lights upon the whimsical notion of decomposing 
man into his five senses, so as to make each sense a separate indi- 
vidual, Of all the senses, he considers sight to be most superficial, 
hearing the haughtiest, smell the most voluptuous, taste the most 
superstitious, touch the most profound and philosophic; and 
imagines that much amusement would be derived from a 
consisting of persons each provided with one sense only. His 
remark that every one of bereaved persons might readily 
become a master of geometry presented another stumbling-block to 
his fair correspondent, and in his supplementary letter he gives his 
reason for this opinion. Not only, he explains, will the comparison 
of one sensation with another lead to the abstract notion of number, 
but the smelling man, for instance, will 7 oy the flower as a centre, 
and from the faintness and strength of the odour, he will gain the 
notion of distance indispensable to etry, and so in the case of 
senses. a satiri to his fancy, he observes 

t if an entire is composed imaginary individuals, 
five sects will all ruled by self-will and ignor- 
ance, and each seeking to persecute the rest. The men with the 
eyes will be consigned as visionaries to a lunatic asylum; the 


smelling folks will be voted idiots; those gifted with a fine tagt, 
will di their neighbours by their false delicacy; the sharp 
hearers will be hated for their inquisitiveness and At and those 
= exercise their will be as If they 
gain s' en to carry out their charitable intentions ' 
the entire will bo ‘aunihilated. 
Altogether nothing can be more characteristic of Diderot thay 
this singular letter and its appendices, written some time 
he had commenced his colossal labours as editor of the ah 
pédie, and completely giving evidence of what has been called hig 
“ encyclopedic head.” Thought suggests thought till all notion of 
plan is forgotten, and the writer is at last amazed by the labyzj 
into which he has decoyed his reader. Twice he feels that a clu 
is necessary, and twice does he give a summary of the various regully 
of his investigation—that is to say, once at the end of the man 
letter, and once at the beginning of the supplementary epistle to 
the journalist of Trévoux. Want of space compels us to pass over 
a most amusing discussion of a passage of Homer, translated by 
Boileau, involving an ingenious attack upon Longinus, who gt 
Trévoux was cited as an infallible judge in matters Homeric, But 
the entire work will well repay a careful perusal. 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS.—DOMESTIC SERIES." 


HE sixth volume of the Domestic Papers of the reign of 
Elizabeth does not, as we expected, terminate the seri 

though it reaches to the death of the Queen. Half of the volumg 
is taken up with supplying the deficiencies of the first volume of 
Domestic Papers of the reigns of Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, 
as edited by Mr. Robert Lemon. And if we are to judge from the 
advertisement at the end of the work, two whole volumes mor 
will be taken up before the State papers down to the year 1580 
will be completed; and if Mrs. Green’s omissions have been as 
numerous as Mr. Lemon’s at least two more volumes will be 
necessary to complete the Domestic Papers of the three rej 
We have no reason to think that either of these editors has been 
at fault. They seem to have followed the order of the volumes ag 
they are bound up in the Record Office, and possibly the 
mentary documents have only recently been discovered, and we 
can only express our regret both at the fact of the dislocation of 
these papers, and at the absence of any explanation of what we 
must think an awkward circumstance. But what to us is most 
puzzling of all is that these additional papers seem to be arranged 
in sasen order in volumes commencing with 1547 and proceeding 
to 1565. There are twelve of these books, containing an average 
of a hundred articles in each; and the only conjecture we can 
hazard is, that they are loose papers which have been discovered 
and arranged subsequently to the publication of the Calendars, 
If this is so, it seems to us that it would have been better to leave 
these documents in their loose condition till some more light could 
have been thrown upon the large number of them which are of 
uncertain date. 

We said, in our review of Mr. Stevenson’s last volume of the 
Foreign Series of Elizabeth, that it contained scarcel ne 
that was either new or interesting ; and undoubtedly the P 
volume of the last two years of Domestic Papers amply makes up 
for the deficiency in the other work. It contains quite an 
de vichesse. In attempting to give some account of it we 
know where to begin. The volume opens within a few days of the 
execution of Essex, and the first few pages are entirely full of the 
proceedings with regard to the rest of the conspirators, After this 
the interest of the volume is divided between several subjects, It 
contains particulars of the Irish Rebellion and the submission of 
Tyrone. It is full of papers referring to the probability of the 
succession, though none of them throw much light on the secret 
understanding which existed between James VI. of Scotland and 
Cecil, the approaching end of the Queen, the repetition of the 
scandalous stories that had been spread abroad about her frai 
in past time, and a variety of other subjects of domestic or 
litical interest. We may dismiss the scandals which were still 
current about the old Queen’s earlier life with the remark that it 
seems to us impossible to account for such persistency of accuse 
tion, brought from so many different quarters, on any other 
hypothesis than that there was a substantial basis of truth on 
which they were built. We must not give credit to the gossiping 
story sent over from Frankfort to the effect that Her Majesty 
had a daughter affianced to the Prince of Condé, or to the o 
that, had it not been for the hindrances of Mrs. Ratcliffe, the Queen 
would have been married to Lord Chancellor Hatton, or to the 
romantic account of a midwife who was poisoned after deliveri 
a lady supposed to be the Queen, and burning the child. We 
may be sure that such stories, if there had been any truth in them, 
would not have been preserved in the State Paper Office. On the 
other hand, John Blount thought it worth while to pg Bis all 
the copies of a slanderous book, printed at Hamburg, about the 
Queen and Lord Burghley, whilst the speech attributed to the 
Earl of Lincoln by William Wright must be taken for what it is 
worth—the Earl, in denying the rest of the charges brought 
him, not troubling himself to reply to the charge of saying, col 
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eming Essex, “I cannot be ed that the Queen will 
consent to the death of one with whom she has been so familiar. 
] myself have seen her kiss him twenty times.” 


Perhaps the one subject upon which most light is thrown is the 
1 that arose between the two parties of Roman Catholics; 
ne. namely, who were content to swear allegiance to the 
Grown, and those who under the influence of the Jesuits were 
continually plotting against the Queen, not only endeavouring to 
secure the succession to one of their own body, but engaging in 
getive measures for dethroning Elizabeth, or even putting her to 
death. The Queen herself was a pitiable spectacle ; now nearly 
seventy years of age, she still affected the brightness and vigour 
of youth, and was actually hastening her end by the very exer- 
tions which she took to prove to her subjects that her strength of 
body and mind had experienced no decay. The;description of the 
Queen and the state of affairs in London is depicted in four 
private letters from London to Venice, which have no business 
to appear, though we cannot affect to regret their appearance, in 
avolume of Domestic Papers, They were all written on the gth 
of March, just a fortnight before her death ; and they are the more 
yaluable because, being upon business matters, they give the news 
of the day in a gossiping style which evidently shows that 
neither of the two writers had any object to serve in distorting 
the truth. Anthony Rivers, after mentioning the death of Lady 
Nottingham, says 

The Queen loved the Countess well and hath much lamented her death, 
remaining ever since in a deep melancholy that she must die herself, and 
complaineth much of many infirmities, wherewith she seemeth suddenly to be 
overtaken, as impesthumation in her head, aches in her bones, and continued 
wld in her legs, besides a notable decay of judgment and memory, inso- 
much as she cannot abide discourses of Government and State, but 
delighted to hear old Canterbury tales, to which she is very attentive; at 
other times impatient and testy, so as none of the Council but Secretary 
dare come in her presence. All are in a dump at Court; some fear present 
danger; others doubt she will not continue past the month of May, but 
generally all are of opinion that she cannot overpass another winter. 


Rivers goes on afterwards to speak of the pardon granted to 
Tyrone, and of the difficulty with which Cecil had obtained it, 
remarking that the Queen compared the Irish rebel’s case with 
that of Essex, whom she had not been permitted to spare, adding, 
“And upon this when she reflects she falleth into great passion, 
and this also is thought one cause of her sickness.” Writing to 
another friend at Venice on the same day, he says:— 


The rumours of Arabella much affiict the Queen ; she has not been well 
since the Countess of Nottingham’s death, rests ill at night, forbears to use 
the air in the day, and abstains.more than usual from her meat, resisting 
physic, and is suspicious of some about her as ill-affected. 


Another letter to Venice of the same date adds:— 
The Queen’s sickness continues, and every man’s head is full of proclama- 
afterwards. 


tions as to what shall become of us She raves of Tyrone and 
Arabella, and is infinitely discontented ; it is feared she will not long eon- 
tinue. 


Both these writers knew well enough bm bay one of them ex- 
s himself, “the far greater = of the realm are for the 
g of Scots,” though he adds that “many would oppose him, 
had they any potent competitor”; but though he fairly estimated 
the wiliness of Sir Robert Cecil, he showed an entire ignorance 
of his real intention when he wrote to his friend that— 
80 subtle is the Secretary that hardly can it be judged which way he will 
take, and he as yet ruleth all. Certain we are that his inward mind is 
averted that way from the Scot, and it is as certain that he is altogether 
ite to the Spaniards, and now also in no very good terms with the 
ch King, upon a jealous conceit that he also is tampering for the estab- 
lishing this crown upon himself or some of his. 


In connexion with this subject we could have wished Mrs. Green 
had given us a short analysis of the contents of the Volume 
No. CCLXXX. in the Record Office, which she has doubtfully as- 
signed to the month of June, 1601, and which, whatever be the 
exact date, certainly must belong to this period. It is written by 
Thomas Wilson, and gives at some length the claims of the twelve 
competitors for the crown. Mrs. Green has given little more than 
the names, beginning with James and ending with the Infanta, 

is volume appears to take notice only of such claimants as had 
something of royal descent, though in some cases the writer had to 

far back to establish any claim—in the case of the Infanta tracin 
pedigree backwards to Henry II. as Duke of Aragon, an 
to Constance, daughter of William the Conqueror; but another 
document of the period states an opinion that Cecil’s power 
Was so great that he was himself looking forward to a mazrri 


With Arabella Stuart, and intending to be King. But this subject | 


of the succession is mixed up with an immense number of other 
papers which do not seem remarry | to relate to it. Just at the 
very moment when, if they were to have any chance of success, 
the Roman Catholic party ought to have been acting in closest 
concert, a division broke out amongst them, the details of which 
ate far more interesting than w be judged from the neglect 
With which it has been treated by the majority of historians of the 
Period. The present volume is full of papers relating to this 
subject. All hopes of securing the succession to the Infanta were 

ually dying out since her marriage with the Archduke, and 


re was now no single candidate upon whom they could agree. 
And here again Mrs. Green is very tantalizing. Among the papers 
of uncertain date which have been calendared under the year 1602 
$a project for restoring the Roman Catholic religion in England 


on the death of Elizabeth, which is entitled “A Discourse of the 
Providence nece to be had for the setting. UP the Catholic 
Faith when God shall call the Queen out of this Life.” This docu- 
ment, which consists of 31 pages, is analysed in 13 lines, and we 
are not even told whether the name of any candidate is referred to. 
Whatever were the intentions of the Roman Catholic body as 
regards their conduct at the death of the Queen, the secular clergy 
professed to be satisfied with the Queen’s proclamation allowing 
them to remain unmolested upon their profession of allegiance. 
There is a very interesting memorial of the date of January, 1603, 
in which they profess their willingness to obey as far as ever 
Christian priests do, and protest that they were ready to defend 
her B pscics all conspiracies of Catholics, even though the Pope 
should excommunicate her and her adherents. Ky | at the same 
time explain, for fear of being misunderstood, that they will vo A 
the Pope as bound by the laws of God, that they would th 
blood in defence of Her Majesty, but were prepared to lose their 
lives rather than infringe the authority of the Catholic Church. 
Could the Catholic monarchs of Europe and the Catholic party in 
England have agreed together, the succession of James might 
have been doubtful, but Clement VIII. hesitated to give 
sanction to the claim of ay 6 ges candidate, and was unable to 
reconcile all the difficulties that existed in the divided councils of 
the Jesuits and the secular clergy. 

The Proclamation issued by the Queen on the 5th of November, 
1603, was remarkably temperate and discriminating, and indicates 
a thorough knowledge of the state of affairs as regards the 
Catholic party. Much controversy, she said, had arisen between 
the Jesuits and some priests and other priests who dis- 
sented from them ; the one party plotting to dethrone and murder 
her, the others protesting against such conduct, and even offering 
to discover and suppress alk such plots. The former were 
warned to depart from the kingdom within twenty days, and other 
seculars to follow them before the ist of February, except such as 
will appear and profess duty and allegiance, about whom further 
order should be taken. The Declaration was made in reply to 
this Proclamation, and is most remarkable for its aonaoenl sub- 
mission to the Queen im all temporal matters. The = how- 
ever, never saw it. Possibly Cecil took care that it should never 
reach her, for though she lived for several weeks after “that 
she was unable to give her attention to the business of the State. 
She knew that she was dying, and the desperate tenacity with 
which she clung to life was only accelerating the hour of her 

The volume contains numerous details illustrative of the cha- 
racter of the time, as well as documents relating to private affairs, 
which will be full of interest to certain classes of readers. Of the 
latter we may mention a long Paper of the year 1601, relating to 
the right of presentation to the Principalship of St. Edmund’s 
Hall, Oxford. It is well known that the Provost and Fellows of 
Queen’s always hurry on this election as much as possible, lest 
question should be raised as to their right, the election in all 
other eases of Halls devolving on the Chancellor of the University 
for the time being. The document contains the “Composition 
between the University and Queen’s College,” dated March 1,15 59 
whereby the Chancellor concedes to the College the right 
presentation, and issue is joined as to the validity of any such 
composition. On the resignation of Principal Boustield, the Vice- 
Chancellor called in question the right of Queen’s be pee i 
amongst other very irrelevant arguments, that Bousfi sad bess 
chosen by the Hall. It will be sufficient to have pointed out this 
paper for the benefit of those whom it may concern. The actual. 
successor was John Aglionby, but we are not informed of this in 
the volume, nor does it appear how the election was actually con- 
dueted. We do not know what evidence there is confirmatory of 
the assertion, made in this document, that the right of presentation 
had been purchased by the University at the time of the dissolution 
of the monasteries. i 

We will conclude with one specimen of a subject of political 
interest—the mode in which affairs were qoutnnted in a court 
justice. A priest, named Richardson, had been indicted 
Chief Justice on a charge of high treason for te abated 


eoming to England, con to the statute, He 

guilty, when the following dialogue ensued :—“ Who is head 
the Church? Ans. The Pope. Thou art a Jesuit? Ans, 
What dost thou think of Jesuits? Ans. That they are good 
religious men. Thou arta traitor? Ans. As good a subject 
your lordship or any assistant on the bench.” After 
priest was tried and condemned. The writer concludes his noti 
of him as follows :— 


He desired, the little time he had to live, to be amongst his fellow-Catholie 
prisoners, a of unchristian restraint, but the keeper was com 
manded to use him as before. Next morning he was executed at Tyburm. 
He prayed for the Queen; shewed great courage, yet with mildness and dis- 
cretion. Many pitied him, and inveighed against the cruelty of the Chief 
pr omc rr had not a day’s liberty to provide for his death, as commons 


We have confined our remarks to the first half of this 
reserving for another opportunity our notice of the ini 
tion, consisting of Addenda to the Calendars of Domestic 
from the commencement of the reign of Edward VIL 
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HER OWN FAULT.* 


d ty December, 1868, it was our lot to criticize one of the worst 
and poorest novels that ever fell into our hands. It appeared 
suaperanys and as it happened on no internal evidence to show 
itself the handiwork of a lady, we assumed it to be the production 
of a man, and were not ly tender of it. To have been un- 
justly severe would have been wellnigh impossible. It was a 
of crude inconsistencies written plainly by some one utterly 
ignorant of all manner of worlds, ol only redeemed by the 
amusing absurdities scattered broadcast over its The queer 
book delighted us excessively, but certainly owing to no merit of 
the author’s. If we seem to ne taste and good feeling 
by going back to the buried past and digging up the rubbish of two 
seasons ago, circumstances and public duty must be our excuse. If 
we —e plainly, and in language which this time, we trust, will 
be sufficiently unmistakeable, we appeal to facts for our justification. 
The other day we received a novel for review. It bore the title of 
Her Own Fault, and professed to be by Mrs. J. K. Spender, author 
of Brothers-in-Law, Ee. &c. What the &c. &c. might imply we 
imew not, but it struck us that Brothers-in-Law was the identical 
fiction which two years ago we had knouted with so clear a con- 
science. Had Her Own Fault come to us standing on its intrinsic 
merits, we trust we should have done it justice. But we confess 
it did not help to prepossess us in its favour when we found 
that its predecessor, whom we did know, was put forward as its 
nsor; and that affixed to the fly-leaf of the title-page of the 
t volume of Her Own Fault was an advertisement of Brothers- 
in-Law, with a string of favourable criticisms by the press. 
Second in that list stood an extract from our own article. We 
found ourselves actually dragged into court to give evidence 
in favour of a book which we had denounced in no measured 
highly rubbed our eyes. own and 
ighly flattering language too ; a burst o: —_ raise that must 
materially baer added to the sale of the book i a readers did 
us the honour to be guided by our opinion in selecting their novels. 
A moment’s reflection, and the _— of some suspicious- 
looking asterisks, supplied our bewilderment with the clue. In the 
first place, the quotation was garbled by the omission of an 
essential word; in the second, we had unconsciously lent our- 
selves to dishonest interpretation by employing to the best of our 
wers the weapons of sarcasm or irony. One thing we can assert 
unhesitatingly—that it was beyond the capacity of human stupidity 
to mistake the spirit and intention of our article. If any readers 
doubt it, or if they care to revert to our real opinion of Mrs. 
Spender’s earlier fiction, we refer them to the Saturday Review of 
12th December, 1868. Meantime, for our own satisfaction, and for 
the satisfaction of justice, Mrs. Spender, and the public, we must 
illustrate, by reference to the context, the real force of those of 
our words which have been borrowed. The extract begins 
with the unqualified assertion, “This novel bears all the traces of 
ius.” What we actually wrote was this:—“ This novel 
ars all the traces of genius somewhat misdirected. Assuredly 
the author has a subtle fancy, but instead of exerting it in 
weaving a plot, he indulges it exclusively in the creation of 
his characters.” We added that “ —— more marvellous 
had oe oe under the pen of the novelist,” that the author 
had sw ed in imparting to one and all “a wondrous air 
of unreality,” and that it was impossible to surmise in what 
circle of life his lot had been cast, as his familiarity with 
all was pretty nearly the same. How great that familiarity 
was, in our opinion, the next sentence = beyond a doubt, 
where we congratulated him on “evolving so wide a range 
of character from internal consciousness,” and admitted that 
“ under the circumstances it might be exacting to ask consistency 
of treatment.” We did not pronounce this severe judgment with- 
out explaining the grounds we went upon. On the contrary, we 
took pains to illustrate freely, and we plucked the leading cha- 
racters to pieces one by one. From his own pages we sought to 
convict the writer of ignorance of life and society, and of the 
foreign languages he made so free with. We demonstrated by 
uotation the vapidity and frequent vulgarity of the dialogue; in 
short, the general poverty and stupidity of the book. If we use 
harsh language this time, Mrs. Spender must forgive us; if we 
pain her we are sorry; but the quotation on the fly-leaf of her | 
novel goes on, “The author brims over with wit, epigram, and 
quotation.” We a use these words, but it is quite im- 
ible that any human being could have taken them seriously ; 
or in the next sentence we went on:—“ He scatters them at 
random like orient pearls all over the volumes, and not only the 
princess and the heroes, but all the characters go about dropping 
them by bucketfuls as they speak. Novalis, John Foster, 
Zschokke, Dr. Johnson, heaven knows who, are all pressed in to 
point his moral and adorn his tale.” So it comes to this, that for 
trade purposes our opinion has been deliberately misrepresented, 
and a shameless puff has been manufactured out of our uncom- 
promising condemnation of a contemptible novel. Our criticism 
might have been ignorant, mistaken, ill-natured, or malignant. 
The gist of our charge against the concoctor or concoctors of this 
advertisement is that, while it was impossible they could be 
deceived themselves as to the tenor and bearing of our article, 
they set themselves deliberately to deceive the public. They knew 
that, had they quoted our criticism fairly, no one who chanced to 
read it would have ordered Mrs. Spender’s novel for any purpose 


* Her Own Fault. By Mrs. J.K. Spender, Author of “ Brothers-in-Law.” 
3 vols, London: Hurst & Blackett. 13871. 


but that of laughing at it. Thus much we can say for them, 
and it is almost all we can say, that they are not without 
imitators. On Saturday the 15th of April we noticed, under the 
title “ Books of the Siege,” a volume named Parisiana. It wag 
written by Cameron Stuart MacDowall, Indian Army, and pub- 
lished by Provost and Co. More unmitigated trash it was never 
our misfortune to read, and we said so very candidly. Indeed we 
went so far as to remark that half the chapters might have been 
dated from Charenton, the Parisian Colney Hatch. Unfortunately, 
then too we adopted the ironical method of treatment, and the 
= of a damnatory notice is thus extracted for the information of 

e reading public:— 

Honestly it is well worth notice . . . remarkable speeches which the 
author delivered . . . the rhythm and nervous tissue of his prose. . , , 
One more quotation, and we ~~ we have said enough to send the curious 
reader to this very original boo 
There are tricks in all trades, and garbling and dishonest elision 
may, for all we know, be looked on leniently by those who are 
interested in pushing the circulation of a worthless book. But 
sarcasm and irony are useful weapons in their way, and we have 
no idea of being disarmed of them in this offhand manner, and 
seeing them turned against the unsuspecting public. So we give 
fair warning that authors or publishers who may imitate the 
dians of Brothers-in- Law ak Parisiana will do so at their peri 
and shall have no sort of reason to complain of our denying them 
all the publicity they can reasonably ask, even to the extent of a 
second notice of their works. 

We trust the public will forgive us this long digression from 
the professed subject of our article. But at last we come to Her 
Own Fault, and, as we said before, the circumstances of its presen- 
tation to us, and our previous acquaintance with the author, had 
strongly prejudiced us against it. We are happy to say that we 
were very agreeably surprised. Her Own Fault is a marvellous im- 
provement on the author’s earlier effort ; indeed it ranks decidedly 
above the average of contemporary fiction. It may serve ag 
a warning to critics that they should never despair of what are 
seemingly the most hopeless cases; that ignorance may educate 
itself; that there is a certain tact of avoidance that comes of 
experience and failure; and that in — weakness may lie 
the germs of latent strength. We should have advised the 
author of Brothers-in-Law thenceforward to shun publicity, if not 

en and ink, if she hoped to live comfortably tad die res 

e recommend the author of Her Own Fault to write again, and 
we may say further, that if each of her successive novels improves 
as distinctly on its predecessor as this new one on her past, we 
do not know where she need stop within certain limits. It is 
talent of a very practical and useful kind that enables one to see 
one’s own shortcomings so quickly, and to correct them so 
adroitly. It shows not only great good sense, but very unusual 
capacity, to renounce the affectation of knowing all about matters 
of which you ae know little or nothing; to be content to fall 
back on those on which you really are at home, pending the deve- 
lopment of a comprehensive course of self-cultivation. We have 
been constrained to say enough of unpleasant things already, and 
we certainly have no wish to go out of our way to pick faults 
in a very creditable production. But in this case the faults 
are the exceptions that prove the rule. If we indicate some 
of them, it is rather to show the great progress Mrs. Spender 
has made. In Brothers-in-Law not a solitary character would 
bear serious criticism. The author, having evidently no con- 
ception herself of what she meant to shape, could not possibl 
convey definite ideas to her readers. You were actually lekt 
puzzling yourself at the end of her volumes as to whether the 
personages were intended to be vulgar or refined, stupid or 
clever; for while circumstances and the dialogue argued de- 
cidedly for the former, the author seemed to insinuate the latter. 
Her pictures of society were about as faithful reflections of the 
reality as the: Arabian Nights are of modern Oriental life. In 
Her Own Fault, however, every one is tolerably natural on the 


here and there that we see imagination take a flight over the 
borders of the unknown. Rosswith Maxwell, who brutalizes him- 
self in a life of solitary dissipation in his remote country abode, 
is scarcely likely to have the run of fashionable London draw- 
ing-rooms; to get invitations as a matter of course when he does 
make a dash to town; to be able to “distinguish the nobodies 
who were present from the somebodies who were absent,” or be 
languidly bored by one or the other; or to carry all before him 
with the acknowledged beauty of the ball-room, brushing aside 
more refined rivals with the superb indifference of a blasé man 
about town. He is not likely to know so little of business as to 
talk of the oe of his} estate that is merely mortgaged as being 
“gone for about half its proper value.” All the world has not 
the entrée of exclusive drawing-rooms; yet Lawrence Routh, 
the misanthropic elderly lawyer, talks as a matter of course of 
accompanying his gay and fashionable young ward when she 
chances to mention that her engagement for the evening is to & 
certain Lady Vining’s. And, talking of going out into society, 
and of Mrs. Spender’s odd ventures in foreign tongues, the 
duties of a major domo are not identical with the office of & 
chaperon, as she evidently believes; nor has chaperon any femi- 
nine form, being primarily in fact the French for “hood.” But, 
generally speaking, in Her Own Fault Mrs. Spender walks very 
warily round the snares in which she would belikely totrip. She 


tellsa good story throughout ina straightforward intelligiblefashion. 
The heroine is eccentric and sensational, but not more eccentric 


whole—the women for the most part particularly so. It is only, 
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and sensational than romantic license admits or even recommends. 
The personages generally preserve a befitting consistency, and 
develop themselves sufficiently naturally in fresh phases. We 
could perhaps pull the plot to pieces if we set ourselves to the 
task, but it is at least quite sufficiently solid to im on ordinary 
povel-readers. Above all, where Mrs. Spender has gained is in 
her dialogue and her style in general. The people talk like human 
beings, and on occasion like sensible and ladylike human beings. 
Even where there is no special interest to float the story, you can 
skim page after page quite pleasantly, shocked by few of the 
ofiensive faults and solecisms that used to jar your nerves, and 
with no inducement to laugh where you were meant to weep. The 
ending is pe pisapen but that is a Pacy that must be left to the 
discretion of an author. That we feel vexed at its being so is 
the surest proof that Mrs. Spender has succeeded in interesting us. 


MOORE’S PROPERTIUS.* 


N spite of the advantages of an open field, an unhackneyed 
theme, and a definite object, Mr. Moore has essayed a task 
which defies solid success. He has tried to reproduce in extenso 
the remains of a poet so unequal that his few admirers have 
usually shown their shrewdness in representing him by excerpts. 
He has counted the gain to result from a representation in Eng- 
lish of the intense and ideal love which Propertius expresses more 
deeply and with more dignity than Ovid or Horace, at the cost 
of wading through successive elegies obscure with archeological 
details, and rugged no less in point of rhythm than of syntax. 
He has braved the difficult task of choosing between the Scylla 
of literal obscurity and the Charybdis of lax paraphrase. Mr. 
Paley’s intimate familiarity with an author offering so fine a field 
for elucidation has not entrapped him into a larger poetical 
yenture than a version of the Fifth Book, to serve as a sort 
of decoy to his commentary ; and Sir Edmund Head, who laid the 
shade of Propertius under a deeper debt for a friendly introduction 
to English readers, limited his versions to a om of specimen 
elegies. If, then, Mr. Moore falls short of complete success, he 
is perhaps rather to be pitied for the inherent unattractiveness of 
his subject, than blamed for not working up to level excellence a 
version of a most uneven poet. It is as well that there should be 
an English translation of the “Roman Callimachus,” not only to 
illustrate the drawbacks of excessive pedantry, but also, in fairness, 
to represent his chief redeeming feature, the frequent occurrence 
of forcible single lines and occasional expressions. And probably 
Mr. Moore is tolerably safe against any formidable rivalry in a field 
where his very faults and insufficiencies are more or less inherent 
in his subject-matter, and where others might very possibly come 
off no better. Whatever his shortcomings, they cannot remove 
him further from his ideal of perfection than the performances of 
Propertius are from his own aspirations and vaticinations, as they 
are represented, not amiss in point of translation, in the First Elegy 
of the Fourth Book :— 
I like not him who sings of arms alone ; 
Mine be the polish of the smoothing stone; 
Such be the fame that bids me soar aloft, 
My natural muse triumphant still, though soft ; 
Boy loves, my children, in the self-same car, 
And crowds of poets following afar ; 
Yet throng me not, nor press thus madly on, 
*Tis but a narrow road to Helicon. 
a may have set a value on polish, as he seems to imply 
in the second of these lines; but unless his rivals and successors in 
elegiac verse had pressed him hard and outrun him, as he did not 
contemplate their doing, it could hardly have been maintained 
that the introduction of Greek rhythms into Italian versification 
had aught of the success which justifies experiment. In another 
passage of the same elegy occur several lines in which the poet 
anticipates the favour his Muse will enjoy, especially with the 
maidens who are its theme. Two of the Yiaes run— 
At Muse comites, et carmina grata 1 
Et defessa Calliopea 
And inasmuch as the meaning of the italicized word is decidedly 
obscure in the original, it is fittle to be wondered that the trans- 
lator has taken mm in vagueness. He renders them 
Yet are the Muses mine: the world is pleased, 
And by my verse Calliope appeased ; 
whereas in truth “defessa” represents the result of the Muse’s 
exertions to keep neck and neck with her poet in his choral ex- 
periments. Considering, however, the tediousness which attends - 
all this learned and elaborate self-gratulation of the Umbrian b 
& wag might be forgiven if he translated literally, and interpre 
the pentameter as signifying the sheer weariness of the Muse at 
such unvaried harping on the same string. Few things can be more 
curious than to read at this late day Propertius’s estimate of his 
own work and mission through the glass of after-criticism. It is 
to conceive that even in his own day it could have been as 
ular as Ovid’s less laboured vein, cr that he could have been 
under a sound inspiration when he heard Phcebus charging him to 
make it his aim in poetry :— — 
Ut tuus in scamno jactetur sepe libellus, 
Quem legat expectans sola puella virum.—IV. iii. 19-20. 


* The Elegies of Propertius. Translated into English Verse. By Charles 
Robert Moore, M.A., late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons. 1870. 


And on the sofa oft the book be thrown, 
Where beauty waits expectant and alone. 
Even as an expression of passion, the Propertian elegy must have 
sounded flat = stiff; nor can we think of earnestness and reali 
in love that depended so much on mythological precedents 
citations. "We have turned with interest to the two elegies of the 
Fifth Book which Sir Edmund Head so happily rendered, and 
have no fault to find with Mr. Moore in their re ntation. In 
that wherein Cornelia is represented pleading her cause before 
(Eacus, and calling witnesses to character (V. ii.), he departs from 
the heroic couplet, in which he has clothed almost every other 
elegy, and resorts to what we may call English elegiac quatrains, 
with good effect. And in the quasi-epistle from Arethuse to 
Lycotas he leaves little to be desired in the translation of one of 
the most natural of Propertius’s poems. In justice it must be 
added that often where the original is hard, difficult, obscure, and 
enigmatic, as in the Elegy 20) which recounts the poetic 
legend of Hylas, this translator has been able to impart to his 
version a clearness which was not in his model. The following 
lines are a case in point, as any one will admit who compares 
Paley’s Propertius, I. xx. 25-32, with p. 26 of Mr. Moore’s 
version :— 
i e twin sons ui 
Zetes and Caliis in 
On swooping pinions see them both essay 
To kiss his upturn’d face, and fly away ; 
While nestling in their wings, he’s borne on high, 
Or waves a branch to foil them as they fly! 
Scarce had they ceased, when, ah ! too luckless fate! 
Away goes Hylas where the wood-nymphs wait. 


In other cases, where there is less field for interpretative clear- 
ness, Mr. Moore is entitled to the praise of a certain elegance in 
translation. Thus, in the elegy wherein the poet discusses the 
conceptions of Cupid by painters, and criticizes from his own ex- 
perience, these opening lines are very quotable :— 

“ Whoe’er the love-god as a boy design’d, 

Dost thou not ick | he had a master mind ? 
The blind and careless lives of Love's gay crew, 
The mad unthrift that recks not loss, he knew ; 
Shaped aéry wings with no unmeaning art, 
And bade the flit ever in the heart ; - 
For o’er Love’s sea, now high, now low we ride, 
Where never gale blows constant o’er the tide. 
Tis well the barbéd shaft his hand should deck, 
The Cretan quiver dangle from his neck, 

For Love can wound before we see the foe ; 

It rankles deep, yet none can, fly the blow. 


An examination of the original will show that this passage de- 
serves the credit of happy fidelity. Here and there we fancy 
that its author errs in departing from his usual standard, and it 
hardly needs to be remarked that, although in Propertius’s dream 
of Cynthia’s shipwreck (III. xviii.) he has paige a highly 
poetical couplet out of the comparison of Cynthia to Helle— ~ 
Nec jam humore graves tollere posse comas, 
Qualem purpureis agitatam fluctibus Hellen, 
Aurea quam molli tergore vexit ovis. 
Thy hair all soaked and sheavy with the sea, 
Like her who, throned upon her fleecy car, 
Gemmed the blue billow as a golden star— 


there is no warranty in the Latin for any such image, inasmuch 
as “‘ aurea” refers to “ ovis,” and not “ Helle,” and there is no 
allusion whatsoever to a star. We deprecate, too, the desire to 
make things decent and seemly, and to avoid the painful necessi 
of “ calling a spade a spade,” which leads a translator to veil 
Cynthia’s connexion with Propertius under such a palpable 
euphemism as appears in the following translation :— 

Illa vel angusto mecum requiescere lecto 

Et quocunque modo maluit esse mea.—I. viii. 33-4 
Sweeter to her to be the poor man’s bride— 
Be I still hers, then perish all beside. 


The dissolute and wayward rg fhe was so fond of fashionable 
watering-places, and so little to be trusted out of the sight of her 
poet-lover, would scarcely have relished the almost “ cloistered 
virtue” which, in the lapse of time, a too delicate translator 
lant comparison of th th th 
tener, perhaps, a vigilant comparison of the copy wi C) 

original wosld ~ out a fault of a different nature—namely, 
imperfect apprehension of a yee which exists in the latter, 
ether than the introduction of foreign matter into the former. 
In attempting so large an undertaking as a complete version of 
Propertius there must be great risk of this, through occasional 
weariness. One or two examples may be cited from the First 
Book. The sixteenth line of the Third Elegy, “Osculaque ad- 
mot sumere et arma manu,” presents an illustration of the figure 
“ zeugma” which the translator, if he appreciated it, ought also 
to have rendered. His equivalent, “To kiss m thia’s all 
unconscious charms,” is simply no equivalent at all 
Elegy (vv. 11, 12) the force of “perire” and “juvat” is suf- 
fered to evaporate in the English, which we contrast with the 

Hee sed forma mei pars est extrema furoris ; 

Sunt majora quibus, Basse, perire juvat. 

Think not I love her for her form alone! 

She’s other charms which make me all her own, 
It would be nearer the original to read “ By rarer charms I’m fain 
to be undone.” At the beginning of the Fourteenth Elegy there, 
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is a couplet yap antithetically the speed of boats going 
down stream, and the slowness of their being towed up against the 
current :— 
Et modo tam celeres mireris currere 
Et modo tam tardas funibus ire rates. 
No one would divine that it was in reproduction of so distinct a 
picture that the couplet we append was set down in due order:— 
Mark each swift skiff that shoots amid the throng, 
Or heavy barge that slowly toils along. 
It is, however, when this inexact and imperfect realization of the 
Latin assumes larger dimensions that it most attracts notice. 
There is a beautiful and well-known passage in praise of “ beauty 
unadorned,” in the Second Elegy, which a translator might well 
have deemed worthy of exceptional polish and pains. Itruns:— 
Aspice quos submittit humus formosa colores, 
Ut veniant hederz sponte sua melius : 
Surgat et in solis formosius arbutus antris, 
t sciat indociles currere lympha vias 
Littora nativis collucent picta lapillis =~ 
Et volucres nulla dulcius arte canunt. 
The keynote of the whole is obviously the superiority of nature 
to art, and the words in italics point the repeated appeals of the 
oet to the testimony of the inanimate and animate creation in 
favour of his argument. Mr. Moore’s version fritters these away 
in an aimless vagueness :— 
See with what natural hues the earth is drest ! 
Uncared, unmark’d the ivy blossoms best ; 
Midst desert rocks the ilex clusters still, 
Soft are the murmurs of the lonely rill, 
Bright are the pebbly shores that gem the sea, 
And sweet the wild bird’s untaught melody. 
In preference to pointing out one or two slips of construction 
and of grammar, and some half-dozen failures to bring out the 
sense and flavour of the original, we venture to substitute an 
alternative version, written in the measure which it seems to 
us would in almost every case best represent the Latin elegy in 
English 
- See, of all hues which beauteous earth up-sends, 
How ivy, with no training, clusters best : 
How rarest grace and growth the arbute blends 
In mountain dells that are the loneliest. 
And streams that glide in wild unstudied ways, 
And shores with native pebbles glistering, 
Outvie the effects of art. No tutored lays 
Sound half so sweet as wild bird’s carolling. 

As a set-off to the fault of which we have given these examples 
we owe it to the translator to quote one or two happy hits with 
which it is only fair to credit him. Take, for —_ three 
or four of the neatly put and almost epigrammatic single lines of 
the poet, e.g. :— 

Nescit amor priscis cedere imaginibus—I. v. 
Love laughs to scorn the claims of ancestry. al 
Ah! pereat si quis lentus amare potest.—I. vi. 12. 
I like not him who’s lukewarm in his love. 
Sepe venit magno fenore tardus Amor.—I. vii. 26. 
Oft Love comes late, but asks a double fee. 
Victricesque moras Fabii.—IV. iii. 9. 
The wreaths that Fabius reap’d by war’s delay. 
Or the following —— which, neat and forcible in themselves, 
are adequately and happily rendered. The first is an instance of 
felicitous inversion :— 
Natursque decus mercato perdere cultu, 
Nec sinere in propriis membra nitere bonis.—I. ii. 5-6. 
Why scorn to please by nature’s simple grace, 
And seek th’ allurements of a borrow’d face ? 
The second a neat expansion of a graceful compliment to a pro- 
consul’s nephew :— 
Tu patrui meritas conare anteire secures, 
Et vetera oblitis jura refer sociis.—I. vi. 19-20. 
Do thou abroad thy kinsman’s fame prolong, 
And wake the justice that has slept too long. 
The third and last is a graceful and justifiable amplification of a 
couplet which, it will be admitted, gains in clearness from Mr. 
Moore’s manipulation :— 
Sic mihi te referas levis, ut non altera nostro 
Limine formosos intulit ulla pedes.—I. xviii, 11-12. 
Never did beauteous foot of maiden come 
Across the threshold of my guarded home. 
If I speak falsely, let me never hear 
Thine own dear fiekle footfall drawing near. 

There are a few grammatical errors in this translation which 
might well be emended in the event of a second issue ; and the 
same occasion might advantageously serve for a thorough revision 
of it with an eye to uniformity of polish. We fear, however, 
that Propertius has not sufficient attractions for an unlearned public 
to create much demand for a translation, however meritorious, 


SHERIDAN’S RISE AND POWER OF PARLIAMENTS.* 
| ET not our readers be amazed at the utter diversity between 
a4 the heading of this article and the title-page of the book re- 
viewed as it appears at the bottom of the page. We simply wish 
* Some Revelations in Irish History; or, Old Elements of Creed and 
Class Conciliation in Freland. Edited Saxe Bannister, M.A. London: 
Longmans & Co. 1370. Ty rik 


to spare them the trouble which we have gone through ourselves, 
The book before us is really a reprint of a tract of the seventeenth 
century, of which the title-page stands thus :— 

A Discourse on the Rise and Power of Parliaments, of Laws, of Courts 
of Judicature, of Liberty,: Property, and Religion, of Taxes, Trade, and of 
the Interest of England in Reference to France. In a Letter from a Gentle. 
man in the Country to a Member of Parliament. Salus Populi Suprema 
Lex esto. London: 1667. 


But this title-page is hidden at the xlviith page of Mr. Bannister’s 
introductory matter, which goes on with the same paging running 
right on, only on one side of the xlviith page we get Mr. Bannis- 
ter’s own preface and on the other side we get the original pre- 
face to the tract of 1677. On the outside matters are made 
straight again, as the lettering on the back is “Thomas Sheridan, 
Powers of Parliament. 1677.” This is altogether the stran 
way of editing a book which we remember to have ever come 
across, 

The truth is that the treatise of 1677 has really nothing to do 
with Ireland at all, still less does it contain any “ Revelations in 
Irish History.” It is simply one of those schemes for the general 
bettering of everything of which a good many have been put 
forth both in the seventeenth century and at other times. Ireland 
is mentioned only once or twice in an incidental way. Any 
one who had begun by reading the tract itself would be utterly 
amazed at finding it ushered in by Mr. Bannister’s specially 
Trish title-page, followed by a dedication to the Memory of 
Bishop Bedell. Nor is the amazement much lessened on reading 
the Editor’s preface. The only point of connexion between the 
tract and either Ireland or Bedell is that Mr. Bannister brings 
some evidence to show that the writer of the anonymous piece 
was an Irishman, Thomas Sheridan, whose father, Dennis She- 
ridan, an Irish clergyman, had conformed to the Established 
Church and married, and was a friend of Bishop Bedell. But the 
tract is not, as anybody would think from Mr. Bannister’s title- 
page, a tract about Ireland; it is a tract about things iu general, 
among which Ireland, as one*member of that large class, comes 
in for an incidental mention of a few pages. 

The original tract is certainly worth reading. Thomas Sheridan, 
if the author be Thomas Sheridan, was clearly a shrewd man who 
had read and thought a good deal. In proposing his schemes of 
universal reform, he proposes a great many things which the 
wisdom of posterity, in the two hundred years since his time, has 
carried into effect. That is to say, there were points on which he 
had the bad luck to be too far in advance of his own age. But on 
other points he had the bad luck to be in advance of all ages, and, 
after the usual manner of ingenious and speculative men, he 

roposes things which have not the least chance of being carried 
into effect while the world keeps the same genetal constitution 
which it has kept for so long. And if there are points on which 
the wisdom of posterity has approved Sheridan’s suggestions, 
there are other points on which it has condemned them. Alto- 

ether, Sheridan was not exactly devising an ideal commonwealth, 

ecause he takes the existing Constitution of England as his 
starting-point. But he proposes to put that existing Constitution 
through a series of purely ideal reforms, many of them drawn out 
in that minute cut-and-dried way which of itself shows them to 
be chimerical. 

Thomas Sheridan, like other speculators, begins at the be- 
ginning, or rather before the beginning, and gives us his specula- 
tions on the Origin of Government, which are of pretty much the 
same value as any other speculations on the same subject. He 
then makes his way to the safer ground of the historical origin of 
English Parliaments. On such a subject no one save a scholar 
here and there could be expected to have any very clear notions in 
1677; but a happy instinct carried Sheridan to West Friesland in 
search of analogies, and there he learned that there was somethin 
of a popular element in the old National Assemblies of Englan 
And so he goes on, with good intentions but with no great amount 
of criticism, seeking for a Parliamentary appearance or representa- 
tion of the Commons wherever he can find it. But when he gets 
to his own time, he is of course ready with a Reform Bill. It is 
curious to look at his proposals. He is for the ballot, but he is 
against payment of members. He sees the unfair distribution of 
seats as it then stood, the counties having so few _— 
and decayed boroughs so many. But his remedy is an od 
one; he resorts to that system of double election which 
never answers. Even the framers of the American Constitution 
seem to have thought that the people would really choose the 
best men to be Presidential electors, and would leave them to 
choose the President unfettered. On the other hand experience 
shows that in such cases one question and one only is put to the 
candidate for the intermediate post—namely, how he will vote at 
the final election. The intended indirect election really becomes 
a direct one, but with the disadvantage that the person chosen 
may in the end not have a numerical majority of the electors. 
But let us see Thomas Sheridan’s scheme :— 

That every parish, freeholders and others, if they please, should meet and 
choose two honest knowing men, on whom their power of electing members 
should be devolved; this done in every parish, the several twos to meet 
and choose two for the hundred; that agreed, the respective twos of eve 
hundred, at the time and place appointed, to choose the members out of su 
as are resident in the country, both knights and burgesses. Nor does it 
seem very reasonable that the later should exceed the former, especially 
considering that many of the ancient boroughs are decayed, and yet the 
number raised by the additions of new ones, beyond what it was before; 
but by this manner of election that inconvenience, if any, will not be con- 
siderable. To every two members a sidesman to be chosen, who 
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' attend at the place of sessions, and that he might be preparedin the 
y hee, both, or either of the mem| they should make him master of 
all that passed from time to time in the House. 


We are not quite clear from this whether he wished to do away 
with the distinction between county and borough members. 
matters are to be debated in a full House—a House of forty is in 
Thomas Sheridan’s eyes a mockery—with penalties on those 
members who fail to attend. He complains, as many have com- 
plained since, that the laws are intricate and unintelligible; he 
wishes for a Code, and wok os the great truth that law existed 
before lawyers. He would abolish the punishment of death; on 
the other hand, he would take away the power of pardon from the 
Crown. Judges are to hold office only for three years, and 
Censors, also holding office for three years, are to report the pro- 
ceedings of the Judges to the Parliament. For toleration in reli- 
gion he = earnestly ; but his ideal seems rather to be a 
national Church without dogmas into which all kinds of Christians 
can be received. Dioceses and parishes are to be mapped out 
afresh, with a special view to a grand scheme of national educa- 
tion :— 


Schools should be erected in oumy ish, where all the children shall 
be instructed in reading, writing, and the first elements of arithmetic and 
geometry, without charge to the parents. Whence to the greater schools 
to be erected in the dioceses, counties, hundreds; after the manner of West- 
minster, Eton or Winchester, so many of the ripest ad best capacitated, as 
shall suffice for the supply of all callings that make learning a trade (as 
divinity, physic, and law), may be yearly elected, to be trained up in the 
further necessary parts of learning, and from thence yearly sent to the 
Univer ities. From the Universities, upon all vacancies, schoolmasters and 
ministers should be chosen ; the first, not under five and twenty years; the 
later, not under thirty (the age allowed among the Jews for doctors or 
teachers, and at which our Saviour began to preach); and both, to be 
Masters of Arts before the one be licensed or the other ordained by the 
bishop; and none to be ordained before they are secured of being noble 
men’s chaplains, or elected to parishes. 


But the proposal which follows will startie all parties. Clergymen 
and schoolmasters are to be bound to celibacy while they act as 
such, but to have full power of giving up their functions at 

asure. Thomas Sheridan casts aside all notion of any indelible 
character in the priesthood, but he holds that single life is prac- 
tically the best for the acting schoolmaster or parish minister. A 
great deal of curious matter follows, illustrating the state of religion 
and education at the time, which is well worth going through. 
Sheridan does not shrink from the extreme proposal of seizing 
and selling all ecclesiastical and collegiate property, but givin 
liberal State salaries instead and carefully providing for v 
interests, Benefit of clergy is to be abolished. 


The chapters on the interest of England in reference to France 
are important, and derive some little further interest from present 
events. Thomas Sheridan was a loyal subject, and tried to make 
out as good a case as he could for his most excellent Majesty King 
Charles. But he s out manfully as to the necessity of 

utting a — to Louis the Fourteenth’s strivings after universal 
Gatien. The following passage, though long, is worth quoting :— 


So long as Louis [we doubt this being Sheridan’s spelling] the Fourteenth 
lives, his neighbours must not expect him to sleep in quiet; they cannot 
prudently hope his future practices will be more just than his former; he 
that has already broken through so many obligations of oaths and treaties 
is likely to do so again. Whoever cannot be kept within bounds by the 
sense of reason and justice will despise the weaker ties of forced oaths. For 
he that avows power to be the rule, and strength the law of justice, will not 
stick to say this peace was an imposition, an unjust restraint of the lawful 
pursuit of his greatness. And therefore as soon as he gives his wearied 
armies a breathing time, and sees the confederates dispersed and their troops 
disbanded, he will, like an unexpected torrent, break in upon some of his 
neighbours. The common inscription of his cannons, ratio ultima regum, is 
by him inverted to a contrary sense, and made a public warning to man- 
kind that he designs, as God did of old, to give law in the world in thunder 
and lightning, to scatter by the flames of his artillery all those clouds of 
the confederate forces that intercept and eclipse the rays of his glory. He 
makes the power of his arms his first and last reason. He does not only 
pursue but commonly wounds his adversary before he declares him such, or 
gives him leisure to draw. First invades a prince’s territories, and after sets 

his title and cause of the war; is not concerned that all the world 

rves the pretence is false and trifling, vain and unjust, warranted by no 
other reason than that of absolute and unbounded will, that he will do so 
because he will; which is the foundation and lusion of all his actions 
and wars abroad, as well as of his laws and edicts at home, expressed in 
these imperious words, Tel est nostre plaisir. He does not only tread in the 
steps, but outgoes one of his predecessors, who in a quarrel with His Holi- 
hess, sent him word that what he could not justify by canon law, he would 
by the law of the cannon. 

His device, the sun in its meridian, with his motto, Non pluribus impar, 
sufficiently shows his intentions for the universal monarchy, and the 
haughty opinion he conceives of his being the only person qualified for the 
government of more worlds than one, declares his resolutions of admitting 
no rivals in sovereignty, looking upon all other princes but as so many 
smaller stars or wandering planets compared with him,the Sun ; from whom 
after the antiquated and justly exploded opinion of some philosophers, they 
are to receive their borrowed light or power, as it shall please his mighti- 
hess to dispense ; so that crowned heads, princes and republics, as well as 
‘their subjects, are to expect the same meat, that of slavery; and though 
that be not sweet, yet the sauce will be sour, poignant to all, however, 

a little differenced. The former may be allowed golden, while the 
are manacled with iron chains, In order hereunto, his ambition has 
made him resolve the conquering of the world after the example of Alex- 
ander, whose title of Great, as an earnest of his future hopes, he has alread 
assumed. He has vowed to make himself as famous to posterity by his 
Sword, though not by his pen, as Cesar has done ; that Paris shall give law 
to the universe as Rome once did, and that the Ocean shall yield no less to 
the Seine, than formerly it did to Tiber. Now if England, which alone is able 
to do it, prevents the execution of these vast purposes, what can we expect 
but that one time or other he will seek a revenge, and, notwithstanding his 
Promises and solemn confirmations of peace, try against us the success of 


to 
them, they are map 


his arms, and by numbers endeavour for this 
those for whom even their own histories will 
to man a very unequal match. 


Then comes the incidental mention of Ireland, as a country where 
the French might gain an advantage by its divisions :— ‘ 
There are computed to be in that kingdom about eleven hundred thousand 
persons, of which 800,000 are Irish, and of them above 10,000 born to 
estates, dispossessed. These for their losses, \and others for restraint in 
matters of religion, are discontented, not considering their own rebellion 
occasioned their ruin: (by their murmurings I perceive, let the sentence be 
never so just, it will not hinder the condemned from railing against the 
judge :) Besides their suffering in estate and*religion, they are yet further, 
beyond the Scots, rendered incapable of enjoying any office or power apy 
or civil either in their native or any other of their prince’s countries ; 
folly having thus reduced them to a condition more like that of slaves than 
subjects. Many of the gentry go frequently into other kingdoms, but most 
into France, who may possibly be encouraged to return to move the people 
to a new sedition, especially if they can give them assurance of foreign 
assistance. . . . And nowI touch upon Ireland, I have heard some say 
that it is not only convenient but necessary to unite that kingdom to this, 
to make a new division of shires, to send only so many members to Parlia- 
ment as could no more join to outvote us than Cornwall and Devonshire 
with two or three other counties; and I see not if they were thus made 
one wherein their interest would be different from ours, although man: 
rather think they would be losers by the bargain. Others fancy Teyutag’ 
Act should be repealed, that at first, though a trick, it was necessary but 
now is not, all the power and almost all the land being devolved upon such 
as are mediately or immediately English and Protestants. Thus by an 
easy contrivance they might be still obliged to a dependence on the crown 
of England: by which, it is said, if they are always so kept under as to be 
no more than hewers of wood and drawers of water, they may in future 
ages be encouraged to a defection, and either set up a power of their own, or 
invite a foreigner, which might prove of ill consequence to England; for 
the harbours and situation of Ireland lying more convenient for trade, 
makes in that way or otherwise a ready inlet to the conquest of England. 
His remedy for Irish grievances is :— 

I think, if all the natives were obliged to speak English, and all called by 
the —_ of the English of Ireland, and allowed privileges in trade (the 
same usages and customs begetting a harmony in humour,) that rancour 
might in time be removed, which from a sense of being conquered renders 
them now troublesome and chargeable to this kingdom. 


By what process can a whole people be “ obliged” to speak a 

iven language? Languages die out, and careful treatment may 
ane their death about more speedily; but they cannot be at once 
put to death by a Bill of Attainder. 


MINOR POETS.* 


BLACKIE, though he gives us translations of 
only nine of the German War Songs, yet by the help of copious 
illustrations manages to make a small volume of some 150 pages. 
We scarcely know in of the he more 
nate—his poetry or his prose. we read his poetry, it is 
difficult $0 sumecihar that we are not reading an attempt at 
prose, and as we read his prose it is difficult to remember that 
we are not reading an attempt at . He is clearly a man 
of strong poetic impulse, but unfortunately he finds himself 
so hampered by the base mechanic necessities of rhyme and 
metre that by the time he has satisfied the legitimate de- 
mands of these latter the impulse with which he started has 
altogether failed him. Ungainly as are his poetic efforts—and 
indeed he reminds us not a little of a man trying to dance in 
fetters—yet, strangely enough, when he comes to prose, he seems 
as if he would succeed better if he were to write in verse. If we 
might carry a little further our illustration derived from the cri- 
minal classes, we might say that, though he has not acquired the 
power, which time alone can give, of gracefully walking in fetters, 
yet he has worn them long enough never, even when free, quite to 
lose that peculiar shuffle which is the characteristic of those whose 
freedom has for a time been restrained. ‘“ We have,” as Professor 
Blackie tells us, “a broad billowy sea of national songs before us ; 
too loud and strong, too lusty and vigorous, perhaps, to be 
welcomed by all who delight in the atmosphere of effeminate 
artificiality which envelops our fashionable saloons; but not the 
less true, not the less substantial, not the less —— to me man 
with whom poetry is something more than the lace on a lady’s 
gown, and divine music a thing more serious than the wanton 
play of arabesques curiously tickling the ear-chambers of a fool.” 
The waves of this broad billowy sea, though Professor Blackie 
up in the North may puff away like Boreas, scarcely break as yet 
on our shores. The Fllowin verse, at all events, if it is to be 
likened to a billow, must be likened to a billow raised in a duck- 
pond by a child who with all his little might casts in a 
pebble :— 
the be the watchword 

Where banner leads us, 

Where the ’s pride precedes us, 

We will to victory. 


* War Songs of the Germans. With Historical Illustrations of the 
Liberation War and the Rhine Boundary Question. By John 
Blackie, Professor of Greek. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 1870. 

Madeline, with other Poems and Parables. By Thomas Gordon Hake, 
M.D. London: Chapman & Hall. 1871. 

Harold Erle. A Biography. By the Author of“ The Story of a Life.” 
London: Moxon, Son, & Co. 1871. 

Rhymes from Cornwall. By the Author of “The Vale of Lanherne.” 
London: J.C. Hotten. 1871. 

Mental Flights. A Volume of Verse, Political and Sentimental. By 
Caroline Giffard Phillipson, Authoress of “ Lonely Hours,” “ Eva, and other 
Poems,” “ Songs of Italy,” ‘“ Gwendoline and Winfred.” “Ethel Beranger,” 
&c, London: Chapman & Hall. 1871. 
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Professor Blackie is so far from having any misgiving of the 
merits of his translation, that in each case he ay org the original. 
Men may have marched on to death “ ready in heart and ready in 
hand” singing “ Die Wacht am Rhein.” Such a verse as the 
following, though without any very great merit, may yet have 
sounded not ill as hundreds of men gave it forth, and may have 
helped them over many a weary mile of dust or mud :— 

So lang ein Tropfen Blut noch gliiht, 

Noch eine Faust den Degen zieht, 

Und noch ein Arm die Biichse spannt, 

Betritt kein Feind hier deinen Strand! 
But we would defy any one, even Professor Blackie himself, to 
face an Easter Monday Review if, in addition to his rifle and 
ae op he were weighed down with such poetry as the 

Till the last drop shall drain our veins, 

While in one arm one blade remains, 

And while one fuming shot is sped, 

No Frankish foot thy bank shall tread. 
Edinburgh may be the modern Athens, but in its Professor of Greek 
it scarcely has a second Tyrteus. Yet we should be doing an 
injustice to our author’s poetical powers if we did not, before we 
conclude, make a quotation from his prose-writings. The greater 
part of them, indeed, by a mere transposition of words might with 
the greatest ease be turned into what is nowadays called poetry— 
that is to say, into a peculiar arrangement of words where sound 
is considered before sense. If Professor Blackie finds any difficulty 
in this, he could surely, in these days of limited liability, find some 
one or two persons to form a poetical joint-stock ae we with 
‘him. He could scarcely expect any one so great as Mr. Swinburne 
to join him, but among his brethren whom we are reviewing he 
might likely enough find a partner who would supply metre while 
he sup lied sound; who would, in other words, work the stops 
while he laboured at the bellows. Let any one who is fond of 
versification take the two following passages, and see with how 
slight an effort they may be made to pass muster as poetry :— 

The great Continental Colossus fell, limbless, never again to rise, except 
in fits and convulsions (as at Waterloo), like the memory of a hideous 
‘dream, making a man’s blood freeze in broad daylight. 

Safe in their remote strongholds, the one of these powerful States de- 

fended by a cincture of winter frosts, and the other by a girdle of briny 
waves, could sit at the green table with a lofty unconcern. 
How narrowly has Professor Blackie missed being a great modern 
poet! We have had in our time to read a good deal of very fine 
writing, but we question whether we ever came across any grander 
picture than that of a Continental Colossus who, though deprived 
of his legs, managed occasionally to rise, and rise like a memory. 
Witherington, though he showed good fight, was not to be com- 
pared to him, for he had at all events his stumps left. In pleasing 
contrast to this really colossal piece of poetry, we have the almost 
pastoral beauty of the second passage. How is the imagination 
gratified as we picture to ourselves Russia with her “ cincture of 
winter frosts,” and England with her “girdle of briny waves,” 
“safe in their remote strongholds,” and sitting at the same time 
“at the green table” in Paris. How fore might the epithets 
be varied! We might give Russia, for instance, the girdle and 
leave England the cincture. Nay, when we remember that some 
of the seas that wash Russia pet frozen, we might almost venture to 
assign her a girdle of briny frosts and keep for England a cincture 
of winter waves. 

Among the poets now claiming our notice Dr. Hake is the only 
one who appears to us to have any strong poetic power, and he un- 
fortunately is as tiresome and irritating as he is poetic. It is had 
enough pa a poet of Mr. Browning’s high reputation does not 
condescend to shun obscurity. It is not every one who likes that 
his poetry should be rather more difficult to understand than a 
treatise on Chinese meta 2 or who, with Shakspeare and 
Homer on his bookshelf before him, will brace up his mind to a 
hard hour’s work with a nineteenth-century poet. For ourselves 
we must confess that, ample though we have found the reward 
when we have mastered one of Mr. Browning’s poems, we are yet 
growing a little too old always to enjoy lessons which are at times 
so crabbed. The temptation certainly comes upon us, in moments 
of laziness, to turn impatiently from Serdello to the study of such 
comparatively transparent works as Hamlet or Faust. this is 
the case when we are reading a poet who bears so great a name 
as the author of Men and Women, and who will, as we feel sure, 
if patiently studied, always repay us for our labour, how much 
more must it be so when we find ourselves involved in the 
obscurity of an author whose very name we have never heard. 
Dr. Hake’s Madeline may, for all we know, be a very fine poem, 
just as the cellar in the Tower that Pepys and his company so 
often dug into may have contained hidden treasure. We, however, 
like them, out of weariness or pure laziness, have given up the 
search before we have ever reached the treasure. It would be well 
if all mystical authors would follow the example that Coleridge sets 
in his Ancient Mariner, and facilitate the task of their readers by 
giving, in side-notes, a sort of running commentary. We are not 
ashamed to confess that, though we have read the following lines 
again and again, we find them more obscure than even a physician’s 
prescription :— 

By Eden’s drooping site, 
Fit scene of many a rite, 
Freighted with doom by Nature’s titled Sire, 
A star was on its road 
Bristling with quills of fire 
*Neath its unwonted load, — 
As if the orb of day 
Drove night before it on the solar way. 


We wish that the “solar way” could be made to pass throu 
Madeline, who at present, to our eyes at least, is sunk in e 
deepest night. And yet in some of his shorter pieces Dr. Hake 
wants neither clearness nor force. It is no common mind that 
could have written that quaint poem called “Old Souls,” and we 
venture to say that those who read it once will read it twice. It 
is a poem that should be read as a whole, and scarcely admits of 
extracts. And yet we must quote a verse or two, by way of con. 
trast to our quotation from “ Madeline ” :— 
And when to church their sins they take, 
And bring them back to lunch again, 
And fun of empty sermons make, 
He whispers softly in their train ; 
And sits with them if two or more 
Think of a promise made before. 
The little ones before the font 
He clasps within his arms to bless ; 
As long ago, so still his wont 
On them to lay peculiar stress. 
Besides, of such his kingdom is; 
Him they betray not with a kiss. 
Dr. Hake’s rhymes, by the way, though they are not always right 
to the ear, are, as regards the eye at least, absolutely faultless, 
We have little doubt that he clings to some theory of his own as 
regards rhyme, and would rather go to the stake than allow that 
it rhymes with break. 

Mr. Gibbs, the author of Harold Erle, is a follower rather 
of Wordsworth than, as is the case with most of the younger 
poets, of Wordsworth’s followers. We have seen too many poems 
which remind us of Mr. Tennyson just in those respects in which 
he in his turn reminds us of Wordsworth. An echo of an echo, 
however pretty in nature, is rather wearisome in art. We are 
= then that, if Mr. Gibbs cannot be very original, he has at 

east the good taste to go to the fountain-head. We are sorry, 
however, that, with all his love for the simplicity of his great 
master, he should have not been strong enough to resist the 
allurements of the sensational school. We would strongly advise 
him, if he obtains the not unmerited reward of a second edition, 
ruthlessly to cut out the whole scene of the fight at school, the 
flogging, and the coffin. It was, we must confess, almost too much 
for us, and we nearly in disgust threw the book away. Mr. Gibbs 
need not fear that he will have lost much labour if he were to cut 
out these few hundred lines. He could sell them to some novelist 
—to Mrs. Henry Wood, for instance—who could, with all the 
skilfulness of a gold-beater, hammer them out till they covered as 
many square yards of print as they now do inches. However un- 
suitable their subject may be for a quiet poem, we gladly admit 
that, in a sensational point of view, it has great merits. e can 
imagine that the accomplished novelist whose name we have just 
mentioned would have a feeling half of pity, half of contempt, as 
she saw the bungling manner in which ur. Gibbs had worked out 
a really good conception. The fight between the hero and the 
bully of the school is certainly by no means new, though there is 
. av deal of merit in the description of the day after the 
attle :— 
A sorry sight, that bigger combatant ! 
Both eyes closed up, a weal across his nose, 
And a swelled upper lip that jutted out 
So as to give him likeness to a pig. 
In the merciless flogging that the hero receives, followed by a 
swoon which is slntebes for death, the author shows greater ori- 
ginality. This rises to its full height as the poor lad in his coffin 
listens to “the worming of slow-driven screws.” As he is the 
hero of the tale he is not, of course, killed off at the sixteenth page, 
but finds a deliverer in his sister :— 
Then Harold in his coffin gave a moan, 
Which she, whose ears were finely strung by love, 
Heard, and re-echoed with a cry of joy! 
The grating screws turned backward in their holes, 
The heavy lid was slowly pushed aside, 
And Harold, with a shudder, strove to rise. 
Mr. Gibbs js soon satisfied with showing that he can write as sen- 
sationally as any novelist going, and after this striking opening 
settles down into quiet and easy verse. If he is not an original 
poet, his lines run pleasantly, and some of his characters are skil- 
fully drawn. At all events, he writes well enough to make us 
hope that he may write again. 


There is a certain class of — which resembles the oyster in 
this, that it is the more relished the nearer it is enjoyed to the 
place where it was produced. Your true native poetry, like your 
true native oyster, loses much of its freshness by a too distant de- 

ortation. hese Rhymes from Cornwall, for instance, would 

eyond doubt read much better if they were Rhymes in Cornwall. 
We can imagine that close to the Land’s End, in the very midst 
of Tre, Pol, and Pen, in spots hallowed by the memory of King 
Arthur and of Jack the Giant Killer, some of these poems might 
excite a certain amount of enthusiasm, especially if recited at the 
close of a patriotic dinner. We do not know what is Cornwall’s 
peculiar drink. There must, however, be some local beverage 
which will affect these “valiant Cornishmen” as whisky affects 
the Scotch, and which will put them into that comfortable state of 
mind in which poetry in praise of themselves, however silly it may 
be, will be received with rapturous applause. If we were so for- 
tunate as to be projecting a tour in Sane we should commit 
to heart some two or three of these rhymes, and should trust to 
them as the best of all introductions. “Brought forth at the right 
time, they would open half the houses in the county. In Sir 
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Pevill Grenville’s country (by the way we do not venture to cor- 
our bard in his manner of spelling this hero’s name), who is 
there that could keep his heart shut to a stranger who thus 
apostrophized “the stalwart, fearless Cornishman ” 
Peace to his grand old Cornish soul ! 
Peace to his ashes vast, 
Which now in Stratton church-yard rest, 
Waiting the trumpet blast. 
What a blessing it is to be the native of some out-of-the-way 
corner of our island, and not of its metropolis, or of the home or 
central counties! A man indeed might possibly have a grand old 
Kentish soul, but by no deeds, however heroic, could he possess a 
d old London or Middlesex soul. We are not surprised to 
earn that even the Cornish miner, however far he may wander 
and however rich he may become, though 
Australian, Californian gold 
Tells where a Comishman takes hold, 
yet returns home to die :— 


Should he get rich in other zones, 
To Cornwall he brings back his bones. 


Our author would do well to follow the miner’s —_ and take 


back his bones and his rhymes with them to what he curiously 
enough calls “ wide Cornwall.” 

The title that.Miss Phillipson has chosen for her poems scarcely 
harmonizes with her address ‘‘ to the reader.’ By the one she as 
certainly provokes criticism as by the other she tries to disarm it. 
Her verses, even if they can in any way be called Flights, have as 
little to do as may be with the mind. For ourselves, if we might 
stand godfather to them, we should be inclined to name them 
“Wordy Floods.’ The word flight is suggestive of a certain 
amount of effort, and this effort we cannot find that our poetess 
has made. She must, we feel sure, have much greater difficulty 
in keeping her words in than in letting them out, and the greatest 
mental effort she could make would clearly be to refrain from 
writing. There are indeed some animals whose flight is so 
clumsy and so ludicrous an imitation of that of other birds, that 
we might perhaps, in that point of view, allow our author the right 
to half the title she has chosen. The domestic duck, for instance, 
as she advances half waddling, half flying, might be the symbol 
ofnot a few of our modern poets, as much as the swan or the 
eagle belonged to the older poets. On the whole, however, we 
incline to the opinion that these verses and verses like these are 
floods rather than flights, though in no case are they at all con- 
nected with the mt If we must find fault with Miss Phillipson 
for the ambitiousness of her title, no less must we blame her for 
the humility of her preface. As it has at all events the merit of 
brevity, we are able to lay it before our readers entire :— 

These verses are not given to the public with the least idea of their being 
aceeptable on the score of merit ; on the contrary, their defects are sorrow- 
fully acknowledged. They are principally printed for the benefit of private 
charities, and for the gratification of friends, who will overlook their 
demerits ; therefore the authoress hopes that the public may be equally 
lenient, and aid the good work she is endeavouring to carry out by 
welcoming her little volume kindly. 

We hardly know which to pronounce the more ‘blessed—Miss 
Phillipson, for the possession of friends whose devotion is put to 
the sharpest of tests and not found wanting ; or her friends, for the 
extraordinary facility with which they are able to find gratification. 
That demerits should be overlooked is not perhaps extraordinary 
in a poet’s friends, who, as far as our experience goes, usually 
overlook not only the demerits but the poems also. We should, 
however, be curious to know whether the gratification that they 
find in such a verse as the following — the aid of the risible 
muscles to give itself full expression. e quote from that one of 
the “ mortuary and religious verses, dedicated to the departed,” 
which is entitled the “ Dying Thief” :— 
How I chuckled when she smote me 
For some cruel boyish deed— 
Taking birds’-nests, teasing donkeys, 
Making insects suffer, bleed ! 
Said I’d do it worser—Well, I 
Walk’d the broad, smooth way to wron;;. 
And the evil in my nature 
Daily grew more dread and strong. 
We cannot, either out of deference to the poetess’s friends or out 
of regard to the private charities which she desires to benefit, pretend 
to welcome kindly these Mental Flights. a have come to a 
L re when feeble poems must be written, and much good paper 
spoilt, before one’s friends can be gratified or the wants of the 
suffering can be relieved. 
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USICAL UNION.— SECOND MATINEE. — Tuesday, 


, Various.— 
J. ELLA, Director. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—The GRAND SALOON SUMMER 
DINING ROOMS are NOW OPEN. 
BERTRAM & ROBERTS, Refreshment Department. 


| jONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1871.— 

An INTERNATIONAL CONCERT will be given in the Royal Albert Hall at the 
Opening of the International Exhibition on Monday next, the Ist ays when New Pieces, 
com for the occasion by M. Gounod (France), Chevalier Pinsuti (Italy), Dr. Hiller 
(Germany), and Mr. A. paliven (United Kingdom), will be perfi d. Each C will 


conduct his own piece of Music. > Me! 
GEASON TICKETS admitting to the INTERNATIONAL 
rt Hall, to the 


EXHIBITION, to the Daily Musical Pe: ces in the ay be Albe: 
Flower Shows and Gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society at th ys from 
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Orders should be made payable to the undersigned, at the Post Office, Charing 
By Order, 
HENRY Y. D. SCOTT, Lieut.-Colonel R.E., Secretary. 
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. Lithography. 

8. Photography as a Fine Art. 

9. Porcelain. 

10. Earthenware of all kinds. 

11. Terra-Cotta and Stoneware. 

12. Machinery used fur Pottery of all kinds. 

— fanufactures. 


Carpets. 
15. Worsted Manufactures. 
16. Machinery in Motion used in Woollen and Worsted Manufactures. 
. Live Alpacas, remarkable for their hair and wool, and other Animals. 
18, Educational Works and Appliances. 
19. Scientific Inventions and Discoveries. 
20. Horticulture. 
21. Musical Art will be represented daily in the Royal Albert Hall. 
B. The Exhibition will be Opened by a State Ceremony on Monday next, Ist May, and be 
continued daily until 30th September. 
C. Season Tekets admitting to the Opening Ceremony, the Royal Horticultural Gardens, 
and to all the Flower Shows, ‘Three Guineas. b . 
Order, 


HENRY Y. D. SCOTT, Lieut.-Colonel R.E. 
Secretary to H.M.'s Commissioners. _ 


ONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1871.— 


SELECTED SPECIMENS of PAINTINGS, PCULSTURE, FLATS. and all kinds 


of Decorative Art, Pottery, Woollens, Worsteds, New Inventions, Machinery in motion, 
will be contributed by the following Countries: 
2. en. 4. Japan. y- 
3. Bavaria. 15. Netherlands. 27. le 
4. Belgium. 16. New 8. Wales. 283. Sweden. 
5. China. 17. Norway. 29. Switzerland. 
6. Denmark 18. Persia. 30. Tangiers. 
7. Egypt. 19. Peru. 31. Tunis. 
8. France. 20. Portugal. 32. Seal 
9. Greece. 21. Prussia. 33. United States. 
10. Hesse. 34. Victoria. 
11. Iceland. me. W 
12. India, 24. Tiussia. 
The Exhibition will be ned by a State Ceremony and an International ce of 
Mase Je the Royal ‘Albert Hatt on Monday next, the Ist May. Admission by ‘Tickets 
only, . each 


Applications through, the Post for Tickets should be addressed to the undersigned, at, the 
Offices er ajest 's Commissioners, r Gore, London, Ww: VU. 
Orders must be made payable at the Post Charing Cross London 

By Order 


HENRY Y. D. SCOTT, Lieut.-Colonel R.E. 
Secretary to H.M.’s Commissioners. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


HE BRITISH MUSEUM will be CLOSED on the Ist, and 
RE-OPENED on the 8th of May, 1871. No Visitor can be Admitted from the Ist to 
the 7th of May, inclusive. 
April 20th, 1871. J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 


4 
he 
or 
we ge: 
It 
of 
n- 
Mendelssohn ; Solo, Violoncello, Romance, Op. 109, Mendelssohn; Solos, 
| Tickets at the usual Places, lés. 6d. each, and at the Hall of St. James's. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[April 29, 1871, 


Orr ND STREET GALLERY, 25 Old Bond Street.— 
Oneness and DRAWINGS for the SUMMER EXHIBITION will be receive? on 

G. F. CHESTER, Hon. Sec. 


conch GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The EIGHTEENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of the French 
and Flemish Schools, is NOW OPEN.—Admission, Is. ; Catalogues, 6d. 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 


The SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall 
East, from Nine till Seven.—Admittance, Is.; Catalogue, 6d. 
D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


Diane and FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY.—The SIXTy. 
of this Society will be held on Monday, May s, 1871, ig 
The Chair will be taken by the Right Honourable the Earl RUSSELL, K.G., at Twelve 


ANNUAL EXAMINATION of the BOYS’ MODEL take on the 
Morning of the same day, commencing at Ten o'clock. Earl RussELU 
Tickets may be obtained by application at the Society’s House, st a 
ALFRED BOURNE, Secretary, 


ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn Street.—PROFESSOR 
HRIE_will commence . [0 SE of FORTY LECTURES on Magnetism, 
Electricity, Sound, and Heat, on Monday, 1, at Four o'clock, to be on 


Saturday excepted) at the same Hour. Fee for the Course 


Dore GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Street. 
TERY OF CHRISTIANITY.” CHRISTIAN MAR RIMINI"). ‘Tes to 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar, 


MS LOUISA DREWRY’S COURSES of HISTORY 


Crome), den ish Language and Literature (Spenser), Critical S$ of 
‘ion, and English Reading an will Recon English 


Admission, Is. 
HE ARTISTS ORPHAN FUND, 
for the SUPPORT and EDUCATION of the ORPHAN CHILDREN of ARTISTS. 
ASONS’ HALL, 


ir 
on the Table at Six o'clock precisely. 
Tickets, including Wines, £1 » to wards and the Assistant-Secretary. 
“JOHN MILLAIS, Secretary. 
S HARDWICK, Treasurer 
FREDERIC W. MAYNARD, Assistant-Secretary. 
24 Old Bond Street, Piccadilly, W. 


LITERARY FUND.—The EIGHTY-SECOND 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corporation will take place in Freemasons’ Hall 
Lord Bishop the Chair. 


on Wednesday, May 17 ; the pall WINCHESTER in 
M.A. 

Ww. H. Rev. William Jervis, 
John Rich Esq. Henry King. Es 

Rev. Robert Burn. Bishop 
Sir Thomas F Purell Arthur Milman, M.A 

amin Bond Cabbell, Esq. be F.R.S. Archibald Milman, Esq., fia. 


Pail E Augustus Mongredien, Esq. 


Lord Bishop of Chichester, Sir rick Murchison, Bart., K.C.B. 
Roe jam Lucas Collins, M.A. Frederick Ouvry. Esq., F.S.A. 
Newton ‘Crosland, Esq. J.C, 
Professor Dowden, M.A. Edm aa 
Very Rev. the Dean of Durham. The Lord Bisho a of eterborouzh. 
Robinson Ellis, M.A. Rev. Greville Phillimore, M 
Right . M. Henry Allen Po: Esq.. M.A. 
Rev. T. nt Fosbe: Dr. B. W. Ri -D., MAP. K.S. 
Edward William Foss, Thomas Collett Sandars, Esq., M ee 
odwin, Hawley Esq. 
‘Ven. Archdeacon Grant, D.C. W. Steuart T: . 
en. Archdeacon Trollope, M.A. 


Dr. Edwin Guest, LL.D., F.R.S 
Lord Arthur Hervey, Bishop of Bath and | Professor A. W. Ward, MA. 


Wells. Captain Charles Warren, R.E. 
Rev. Canon Meurtley, D.D. C. Knight Watson, Esq... M.A.,Scc. S.A. 
B.D. Sir Frederick Martin Williams, Bart. M.P. 
James Hutton, E nt. John Wilson, Esq. 
Rev. Dr. Irons, D Sir Charle: @ Lawrence Young. Bart. 


OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sceretary. 


(THE CAMDEN SOCIETY, for the PUBLICATION of 
EARLY HISTORICAL ond LITERARY REMAINS. 
President—Sir WILLIAM TITE, C.B., M.P., V.P.S.A., &c. 
The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 25 Parliament Street, Westminster, 
t "clock. 
on Tuesday, May 2, at Fouro J MS, Hon. ete 


The followin r ° ooks have lately been issued to the Members : 
I. LORDS’ DEBATES J? | 1. Edited fromthe Notes taken by Henry Elsing, by SamveL 
Rawsoy GARDINER, Esq. 


4 OF MR  ‘iLLIAM NGHAM, DEAN OF DURHAM ; Edited 
vi A. THE F BRISTOL’S DEFENCE OF His 
BUSTIATIONS IN Sv \IN: Edited we R. GARDINER, Esq. 3. JOURNAL OF SIR 
wr LSINGEL* “i ; Edited by C. T. Marty, B.A.—Forming the den Miscel- 
lany, 


Int. LETTERS AND PAI ERS OF JOHN SHILLINGFORD, MAYOR OF EXETER, 
A.D. 1447—1450, Edited by Sruant A. Moor, Esq. (Nearly ready:) 

nt on les of Mr. Way's Edition of the * PROMPTORIUM PARVULORUM,” the Three 

Volume, half-morocco. Style, may be obtained by Members on ay 
a ‘2 NICHOLS, 2% Parliament Street, Westminster, at the price of Fit 
Shillings per Copy. 

Copiesof DINELEY’S HISTORY FROM > Price of is be obtained by Gentlemen 

who are not Membersof the Camden at the each Part; and Copies of the 
“PROMPTORIUM PARVULORUM” at One 

For these early application is desirable. 

The Subscription tothe CAMDEN SOCIETY is One Pound 4 mw payable in advance 
on May 1 ineach Year. a for Pros or from 3 of becoming 
Members, may be to Messrs. NICHOLS, Parliament W., to whom al 
Subscriptions are to be pair 

All Comgennientions “the subject of Subscri to be addressed to Jonn Govan 
NIcHOLS, Esq bove, and all Post Office Orders for the payment of the same to be made 
payable at the Post "Office, Parliament Street, S.W. 


GUY'S HOSPITAL.—The SUMMER SESSION commences 
on Monday, May I. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


8-0. Hebershen, 8. Wilks, M.D., F.R.S. 
w. Moxon, M. D.; C. Hilton Fagze, M.D.’ 


Physici . Owen . M.D., F 
Assistant- Physicians—¥. W. Pavy. 
Consulting Surgeons—John Hilton, ward Cock, Esq. 

Surgeons—John Birkett, Esq. ; i'Esq-s Cooper Forster, Esq.; Thomas Bryant, 


Esq. 
Assistant-Surgeons—Arthur E. Durham, Esq.; G. Howes, N. Davies Colley, Esq. 
Consulting Obstetric Physician—Henry ¢ /Idham, M.D. 

Obstetric Physician—J. Braxton Hike. M.D.,F.R.S. 
Assistant Obstetric Physician—J. J D. 

Eye Infirmary—Alfred Poland, harles Bader, Esq. 
Surgeon Dentist—J. Salter, M.B. “RS. 
Assistant Surgeon Dentist—H 
ith, M. D. 

‘edical Registrar— Es. 


Surgical Registrar. 


d 
d raxton Hicks. 
Ophthalmic Surgery—Alfred Poland, Esq., and C. Bader, Esq. 
Pathology—W . Moxon, M.D. 
Hygiene—C. Hilton Fagge, M.D. 
C e Anatomy—P. Pye-Smith, M.D. 
of the Microsc Howse, Esq. 
Bota ohnso' 
Practical Chemistr Debus, F.R.S. 
Surgery—Thomas 
Cutaneous Diseases—C. Hilton D. 
ospital_ contains 720 Beds. Special Clinical Instruction is given by the Assistant- 
iyaicans a in Wards sef apart for the most interesting Cases. 
Lectures—Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery—Weekly. 
ro = -~Charity—Number of Cases attended about 2,000. 
Diseases of Women—2 Beds. Ophthalmic Cases, 30 Beds. 
Museum of Anatomy, Pathology, and Anatomy—Curator, W. Moxon, M.D.— 
contains 10,000 Specimen wings Diagrams, an cara collection of Anatomical 
Models, and a Series of 400 Models of Skin 


Eaucation and be ees £140 


second, and £10 for every 
Ticket 


in 
Clinical’ Clinieal Clerks, Obstetric ye 
Wards, are selected from the Students, according to merit. 
The House-Surgeons and House-Physicians hove Rooms and Commons in the Hospital. 
Six Scholarships, » varzing in in —— from £25 to £40 each, are awarded at the close of each 


Summer Session for gene: 
Two Gold Medals are bs one in Medicine, and one in Surgery. 
A Voluntary Examination takes —— Jentrence, in Elementary Classics and Mathematics. 
First Three Candidates receive £25, and rita 
of the Lecturers have Vacan jes for eaten Pupils. 
information ap 


Guy" 's Hospital, April 


L143 King Henry's Road, Upper Avenue Road, } 


INDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, COOPER'S mL, SURREY. 
By Order of the Secretary of State for India in Council. 
India Office, March 22, 1871, 


N OTICE is Hereby Given that a COMPETITIVE EXAMI. 
NATION will be held in June next, for the selection of FIFTY CANDIDATES for 
admission to this College. 

The Examination will be ot all British-born Subjects of Good Character and Sow 
Constitution who are between the ages of Seventeen and Twenty-one Years. The sue anal 
Competitors, after undergoing, in the case of such as may be found on further examination to 
be not already qualified in professional subjects, a qualifying Course of Instruction at the 
College, including a Practical Course under a Civil or } » Will be 
to the Engineer Syevien of the Indian Government ona Salary commencing ‘at Rs. 4,200 (about 
£420) per Annum. 

The Examination will embrace the following Subjects: 


:Co 


Natural and Experimental Sciences, limited to not ‘more than ‘Three 

of the Four following branches, viz. (1) Chemistry ; (2) Heat and 
ete ® Electricity and Magnetism ; (4) Geology and Physical 


Freehand (Figure and Landscape) Drawing.....-.. 500 
The Charge made to a Student at the College will be at the rate of £150 per 1 es payment 
ofa part of which may be deferred, and effected by annual deductions from his Salary, after his 
appointment to the Government Service. 
For further particulars, apply, by letter only, to the SECRETARY, Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, Cannon w, Westminster ; or to the SECRETARY, Public Works ‘ks Department, Indis 


ice, 8. 
(Signed) HERMAN MERIVALE. 


P.S. Successful omens, wt who may be found on subsequent examination to be already 
litied for the E Service, will receive appointments without passing through the 


College. 
HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE. 


Founded under the auspices of the late RICHARD CoBDEN, Esq., M.P., and inaugurated 
July 10, 1887, by H.R.H. the Prince of WALES. 


Principal—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E., late Rector of the High School, Edinburgh. 
Vice-Principal_M. 8. FORSTER, B.A., B.C.L., late Scholar of New College, Oxford. 


The aim of this College is to afford an Education of the highest order, harmonizing withthe 
wants and spirit of the age. Unfettered by traditional usages, this College, while preserving 
what is good in the older institutions, assigns a prominent place in its curriculum to subjects of 
the utmost importance in our time, viz. Modern Languages and the Natural Sciences. 

The SUMMER TERM will commence on Monday, May 1, 1871. 

Applications for Admission should be addressed to the PRINCIPAL ; or to the SrcrETary of 
[te gaa Education Society, Limited, at the College, Spring Grove, near Isleworth, 

iddlesex. 


| jEAMINGTON COLLEGE.—On Thursday, July 27, Thirteen 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, tenable at the College, will be offered for 
Competition—One of £50 for Classics; One of £50 for Mathematics and Physical Science, or 
proficiency | in either ; Two of £20 for Modern Languages or History, or both: age Fourteen to 
Sixteen. Three of £20 for Le eee Fourteen, for Mathematics or Classics. Six E xhibitions 
of £10 rene will be given to Boys who are thought by the Examiners to have acquitted them- 
selves creditably in any subject. Boys coming from a distance will be lodged at the College. 

For further — apply to the Secretary, Leamington College. 
SERVICE, 


[NDIAN and HOME CIVIL 
GROVE HOUSE COLLEGE, CLAPHAM COMMON, 
Candidates for the above are prepared under the joint “of - 
The Modern of the German and French Protes- 
and Moral Science. tant College (Established 1836). 


Late Exhibitioner of Queen's Oxford 
FREDERICK MILLARD, B.A.: Classics (First Class in Classics), formerly Senior 
and Eaglish. ndon 


Classical and English Master at the Lo: 
International College. 
RICHARD WORMELL, M. = .. B.Se.: # Gold Medalist (in Mathematics and Natural 
Mathematics and Natural Scien \ Philosophy) of the University of London. 
Assisted oy Graduates of the highest standing. 
For Terms and Prospectuses apply to C. M. FRIEDL@NDER, LL.B. (Cantab.), .), as above. 


TADIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, FORESTS and 
TELEGRAPH.—Mr. W. M. LUPTON, whose Pup’ 2nd, 6th, and 17th A the 
recent Examination for INDIAN TELEGRAPH, MNDIDATES for the I 
Civil Engineering College (Fifty Vacancies next June), Woolwich, a4 all Civil Service 
Appointments.—A ddress, Sedbergh House, South Hill Park, Hampsti 


[4 DIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION » 1872. 
Preparation for at 12 York Buildings, Adelphi. 
Principal—C. D. ALEXANDER, M.A., Trin. Coll. Cam. 
CLassics—H. OWGAN, University Scholar and Senior Classic, T.C.D. 
MATHEMATICS—J. WHITT, 7th Wrangler, Cambridge 1854. 
Nat. Scrences—E. FIELDING. MopERN LANGUAGES—Mons. ALLISON, &c. &c. 
For Prospectus, apply to C. D. ALEXANDER, 12 York Buildi Adelphi. 


FOLKESTONE.— —Mr. W. J. J EAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon 

(formerly Principal of the Elphinstone High School, Eomeey), will continue, with the 
Assistance of a Honours-Man, to pre PUPILS for the Universities, Indian 
Civih Service, Woolwich, and all Competitive Examinations.—Terms and References on 
application. 


THE HARTLEY INSTITUTION, EW 


'TUDENTS may enter the Departments of GENERAL 1. LITERATURE or 
ENGIN EERLING on May 1, when the Special Courses for the Indian Engineering, Forest, and 
be res: tumed.—Addres dress the PRINCIPAL. 


‘Telegraph Services will 


A HOME for INDIAN CHILDREN or Others is offered 
by a WIDOW LADY, who wishes to take CHARGE of Two or Three CHILDREN 
to Educate with her own Little Girls. She would prefer receiving Children who have not 
reviously left Home, and would bestow on them the same careful Training she desires to give 
er own. She would be assisted by a resident German Governess who has for many years 
accustomed to Education. The Children’s Maid is also a German, so that peculiar facilities are 
offered for learning the German Language. he House is situated in the Country, in am 
healthy and is Liberal of Somersetshire, within a short drive of the Bristol Channel and 
~{- Hills. Liberal Terms. Good references given and required.—Address, M. K., Box 24, 
ce, 
A LADY of Noble Hanoverian Family, Protestant, aged 
Twenty-eight, king English, and pisses, wishes to enter a Nobleman’s or Gentle- 
man’s Family as CO) [PAN Pe S to an INVALID ELDERLY LADY, or to Young Ladies 
0} n German f aR Would not object to Travel. 
ready for Vocation in the Autumn, or if re ood references.— 
Address, R. 29, No. 62 Bishopsgate Street Within, London 


Bros, i T GOVERNESS.—A LADY wishes for a SITUA- 
Pe Her acquirements are English, French, Music, and Drawing. Very satisfactory 
, ALPHA, 26 South Audley Street, w. 


puri-¢ -CLERK.—PARENTS or GUARDIANS m may make - make 
an advan us ot with a BARRISTER.—Premium, = Hun 
of Permanency.—Apply. ALPHA, M 


second H ‘essrs. & Sons, 
119 Chancery Lane, *Toudon, 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES IN : CHAIR. 
President—SIR FRANCIS GRANT, P.R.A. 
athematics, pure and Mixed 2,000 
Latin 1,000 
Greek 1,000 
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